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PREFACE 


‘The third series of Lectures and Seminars at the Centre of 
Advanced Study in Ancient Indian History and Culture, Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, was held in the month of September. 1965. The 
six Lectures were delivered by Dr. B, B. Mazumdar of Patna on 
“Krsna in History and Legend’, and they are now expected to 
come out of the press in a few weeks" time. The two days" 
Seminars were held on (1) "The Bhirata War’, and (2) `Puršnic 
Genealogies’, under the chairmanship of Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
of Calcutta. 





^ number of Indian Universities were invited to send 
their representatives to participate in the Seminars, though the 
delegates of only some of them read papers and took рагі in the 
deliberations. The representatives of a few Universities sub- 
mitted their papers, but could not attend the Seminars. 





"The articles have been incorporated in the volume without 
substantial change. though. for various reasons, a few ef them 
were left out, 7 


‘The proceedings have been compiled from notes subn 
by the Reporters. Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay. Senior Re 
Fellow at the Centre, has given me considerable help in this 
putter, while the Index has been prepared by Dr. A. K. Chatterjee 

т Nen Bijay Pratap Mishra, Junior Research Fellows, My 
x sincere thanks are due to all of them. 





Centre of Advanced Study, 
Dept. of Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
on University of Calcutta, D. €. Sincan 
27th. January,1969. Director. 
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THE BHARATA WAR 





Proceedings of the Seminar 
7" First Day 


E Date : 
Time : 


17th September, 1965 
10 A.M. to 1 P.M., and 2 P.M. to 5 P.M. 


Subject : The Bharata War. 


Place 


i Asutosh Hall, University of Calcutta. 


President : Dr. R. C. Majumdar, formerly Professor of History, 


> ë Dacca University. 


Participants ;— 
^ Prop, M. RAMA Rao 


Pror. B. P. SINHA 
Dn. B. B. MAZUMDAR. 
Sur D. К. GaNGULY | е 










Бы R. K. BHATTACHARYA 
N. №. BHATTACHARYA 


ЕСИ — 


Sri Venkatesvara University, 
Tirupati 
Patna University 
Do. 
Visva-Bharati University, 
Santiniketan 5 
Burdwan University 
Calcutta University 
Do. 
Do. 
Centre of Advanced Study in 
Ancient Indian History and 
Culture, Calcutta. University 
Do. 
Cini Hoi 1 District, 


` West Bengal 


Calcutta 


leporters : Sm. ©, DASGUPTA, SM. M. RAY, Sat S. рота 
. and Sm S. P. SINGH я 





Morning Session 


Prof. D. C. Sircar, Director of the Centre of Advanced Study, 
welcomed Dr. R. C. Majumdar, the representatives of the 
different universities and other scholars who came to attend 
the Seminars. He pointed out how the representatives of several 
universities had given up the idea of attending the Seminars at 
the eleventh hour owing to the somewhat uncertain political 
situation created by the tension between our country and 
Pakistan. He also observed how Dr. A. D. Pusalker of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, had been origi- 
nally invited to preside over the deliberations of the Seminars 
and how, when he declined the invitation. Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
was invited to act as President and was good enough to accept 
the invitation. Prof. Sircar expressed his thankfulness especially 
to Dr. Majumdar as well as to Professors Rama Rao and B. Р. 
Sinba and to the other sholars who had come to attend the Semi- 
mars as the representatives of various universities, He hoped 
that their participation and also the presence of a number of local 
scholars would make the Seminars a success. He then invited 
Dr. Majumdar to occupy the chair. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar occupied the chair and introduced 








different. mutually conflicting traditions regarding the date were 
discussed in order to show that it is difficult to determine е 
correct date. 

After reading out his introductory paper, Dr. Majumdar 





Aci Cue 
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been a petty family or tribal feud which was the subject of a 
popular battle song that was magnified, in several centuries by 
various minstrels, into the great war poem of the Mahabharata. 
In his opinion, there was no ‘great war and it is impossible 
to determine its date. 

Prof. B. P. Sinha then read his paper dealing with the 
great part played by Krsna in the Kuruksetra war. The 
lengthy paper of Dr. S. R. Das, entitled "The Mahabharata and 
Archaeology! sought to prove inter alia that the excavations at 
Hastinapura did not throw any specific light on the evidence of 
the Great Epic. Dr. S. R. Banerjee next discussed the points 
ОЁ similarity between the description of (he Kuruksetra war in 
the Mahabharata and that of the Trojan war in the Miad. Sri 
N. N. Bhattacharya then read his paper in which he tried to 
support the view that the Pandavas did not really belong to the 
Kuru clan and that they did not take part in the Kuruksetra 
war which was fought between the Kauravas and the Püücálas, 
Sri R. K. Bhattacharya read two papers, the first on the date 
and the second on the venue of the Bharata war. 


Afternoon Sesslon 





Discussion on the papers read at the morning session was 
taken up in the afternoon session which commenced at 2 P.M.. 
after n break of one hour for lunch. 
- Dr. B. B. Mazumdar raised the following points— 

GY whether the Bhirata war did at all take place: 
- (i) whether the Gü could have been composed by Krsna 
in the manner suggested in the Mahābhārata ; and 
(iii) whether it is correct to say that the Gita is an Upanisad. 


5 regards his first question. Dr. Mazumdar himselt ob- 
bsence of amy mention of the Bhárata War in 
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As regards the question how far the Gīrā is an Upanisad, 

Prof. D. C. Sircar pointed out that the language of the Сид is 
mot similar to that of the Upanisads and therefore the Già 
should not be taken to be an Upanisad though. according to 
him, it could be regarded as the modification of un Upanisadic 
text. He agreed with Dr. Mazumdar that the Gi could not 
have been composed on the battle-field. 

Regarding the absence of any mention of the Bhärata War 
in the Vedic literature, Dr. R. C. Majumdar observed that 
the said literature is vast and that only parts of it have so 
far been recovered. Prof. Rama Rao then gave his opinion in 
favour of the historicity of the Bhürata War. According to 
him, archaeology (which is still in its speculative stage) being 
of no help in this respect, emphasis should be put on the 
evidence supplied by the different Purüpas. He referred 10 the 
three great events which he considered to be historical (acts— 
(i) commencement of the Kali age in 3102 B.C. (ii) birth 
of Pariksit, and (їй) the breaking out of the Bhárata War. 
He further stated that, if the Puránic accounts of the durations 
of dynasties can be reconciled and a backward calculation 
from the accession of Candragupta Maurya” is made, then the 
problem of dating the Bhirata War may be easier. Не ad- 
mitted, however, that the dynastic information supplied by the 
different Pufinas often differ from one another, but expected 
that scholars should attempt at some compromise in the cases 
of discrepancies in order to arrive at an approximate date. 

Prof. D. C. Sircar, however, did not agree with Prof. 
Rama Rao and observed that the Purünic accounts are quite 
worthless so far as epic history is concerned. He also stated 
that it is not possible to calculate the date of the war from the 
Ршӣдіс evidences which are mutually conflicting and also go 
Against astronomical calculations and against the traditions record- 
ed in the Eastern Cilukya inscriptions, the Kathdsaritsdgara and. 
“Jain literature. According to him, there cannot be a compromise 
Hen evidence and no-cvidence as between light and and dark- 
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Prof. Rama Rao, however, insisted that a thorough and sys- 
tematic study of the Puránic accounts may remove the apparent 
inconsistencies in them and reveal the truth. 

Prof. B. P. Sinha was also of the opinion that traditions 
have some truth in them and that the history of all ancient 
civilisations owes a lot to traditions. In this connection, he 
pointed out that the great epics Iliad and Odyssey were consi- 
dered as based on imagination until recently. Not long ago again 
"the Sumerian king” was treated as an imaginary figure. Arch- 
acology has, however, revealed the truth. Incidentally referring 
to Dr. Das's paper, Prof. Sinha said that Dr. Das's dating of 
the Painted Grey Ware in the Bombay Laboratory to 400 B.C. 
is not correct, 1000 B.C. being the correct date according to 
him. He observed that a backward calculation in fixing up 
the date of a certain event is not always a very scientific ap- 
proach and hence historians should build up the chronology 
Of the Bhürata War on the basis of the dates of the Aryan 
kings suggested by the Vedic literature. Prof. Sinha thought 
that the approximate date of the Bharata War is between 
1500 and 1400 B.C. As regards the magnitude of the 
war, Prof. Sinha observed that it was indeed a great event, but 
pot such a horrible catastrophe as it bas been made by the 
poets and writers of later ages. 

Prof. Sircar, however, observed that the Mahabharata story 
is obviously a myth since such a large number of people as 18 
aksauhinis (the number of soldiers taking part in the Kuru- 
ksetra war on both sides according to the epic story) could not 
be assembled together in a single battle-field, nor was it pos- 
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in Prof. to accept; aš a historical fact, the parti- 
cipation of all the kings òf all parts of India in the Kuruksetra 
War before the Later Vedic age when the easternmost and 
the country were unknown to the people 


ih Prof. Sircar and stated 
and critical examination 
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Sri A. K. Chakravarty was of the opinion that, though 
we are not sure about the magnitude of the Bhárata War, there 
is no doubt that it was a great historical event and not а myth. 
Sri R. K. Bhattacharya argued that the conflicts and contra- 
dictions, which are indeed many in the Mahabharata, are all 
due to the errors of the copyists. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar observed that scholars engaged in 
Indological studies are confronted with many conflicting theo- 
Ties; but that does not necessarily prove that all of them are 
useless. According to him, in spite of the defective nature of 
the Purünic accounts, scholars should not reject or ignore them 
in a burry. Dr. Majumdar said that the view of Prof. Sircar 
that the Puršnic tradition is no evidence so far as history is 
concerned cannot be supported. He stated that scholars must 
approach the Purinas for historical evidence, though conclu- 
sions should be reached after critical analysis of the accounts, 
lf any Puršnic account gets support from any other source, 
then that account may be regarded as historical and the ac- 
count, which finds no corroboration from any other source, 
may be set aside for the present ,moment. Dr. Majumdar, 
however, admitted that the date of the Bharata War cannot 
be determined with certainty with the help ОГ available data. 

Prof. D. C. Sircar remarked that he had been partly mis- 
understood since Me had not said that the Puránic accounts are 
of no value. Though they are conflicting in many respects, the 
accounts are not altogether useless at least in some cases. 
But. in his opinion, the Purinic traditions offer us no help in 
respect of the question of the Bhárata War. As regards the 
nature and magnitude of the war, he contended that originally 
it was a family feud or a tribal struggle and that its descrip 
i i than 
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a huge army so that the story of the Kuruksetra war is absurd 
pn the face of it. Prof. Rama Rao, however, stated that 
Krsna was a great politician and diplomat and it was not im- 
possible for him to guide such а war. Prof. Sircar then drew 
attention to the fact that the Later Vedic literature knew 
Kuruksetra quite well, but only as a holy place and not as the 
venue of a war. Prof. B. P. Sinha, however, observed that 
the absence of the mention of anything in works like Pánini's 
Asradhyayi is not of great importance 

Prof. Sircar then pointed out that the difference between 
himself and the other scholars was due to the different approach 
to the meaning of the word itihdsa which, in his opinion has 
been generally misunderstood. Dr. B. B. Mazumdar opined 
that, if Ferishta’s work is history, then the Mahabharata, called 
irihasa, is also history. Dr. R. C. Majumdar remarked that 
itihüsa has been taken to be a historical legend. Prof. Sircar 
quoted the following stanza from the Mahabharata (XII. 84. 1)— 


ath=ãpy=udäharant=imåm—irihāsari purütanam | 
Brhaspates=ca sariwadarit Sakrasya ca Yudhisthira || 


and observed that the dialogue between the king of the gods 
and their preceptor, called here an irihdsa, was certainly not 
a historical legend, but was obviously a myth. Prof. Sircar also 
referred to the Arjuna-Krsma sarmüda of the 
that Arjuna is stated to have felt sorry about 
which Krsna persuaded him to do. In his opini 
тау be an itihisa, but no history. 

° Sri B. D. Chatterjee observed that the excavations at 
Hastinapura had not been conducted at the place where the 
Kuruksetra war was fought and that this fact explains why it 
has not yielded anything relating to the war. Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar pointed out that the evidence of the said archaeo- 
logical excavations has been of a negative charcater since it 
bas not proved or disproved the Bharata War. Dr. A. М. Lahiri 








wanted to know whether the archaeological excavations at 


Hastinápura indicate the real site of the Mahabharata culture 
(vr not. us Majumdar said that the archaeological data have 


not helped us in tracing the said culture. Regarding the nature 
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of the Mahabharata culture, Prof. Sircar observed that it re- 
presented both rural and urban culture. 

Prof. Sircar then thanked Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Prof. M. 
Rama Rao, Prof. B. P. Sinha, Dr. B. B. Mazumdar and the 
delegates representing the various Indian universities as well as 
those who participated in the Seminar either by offering comments 
and making observations or by paying a patient hearing to the 
deliberations, In his concluding remarks, he expressed regret 
for holding views in disagreement with most of the participants 
in the Seminar. He again stated that he had never denied 
totally the importance of the Ригӣріс accounts for the reconstruc- 
tion of ancient Indian history, his contention being that, so 
far as the date of the Mahābhārata war and the connected 
problems are concerned, he regarded the Puránic accounts as 
useless since the genealogy of the epic kings preserved in the 
Purànic literature cannot be reconciled with the theory of 
Aryan advent into India and the date of the Indus Valley 
civilization. Once again he thanked all the scholars partici- 
pating in the Seminar and especially Dr. R. C. Majumdar who 
was so kind as to preside over the, deliberations and to con- 
duct them with great skill. 











I 
| The Bhárata War 
| R. C. Majumdar, Calcutta 


The war between the Kurus and the Pindavas, which 
forms the central theme of the Mahabharata, has been regarded 
in the ancient traditions as tbe dividing line between the two 
reat aeons or epochs—the Kali and the Dvipara yugus, Le. 
the present and the past. the two previous acons, the Satya 
and the Tretà, being more theoretical than practical The 
pertinacity with which this tradition has not only been accepted 
in theory, but worked in practice leaves no doubt that it was 


matter of fact, the Purünas distinctly assert that the  Bhárata 
"War ushered in a few political age and а new epoch of degra- 
dation and degeneration from the cultural point of view. 

But, even if we regard the War as a historical fact, it 
does not necessarily follow that all the details described in the 
Mahābhārata regarding the causes and incidents of the War, 
such as its antiquity, the events leading to it, and the peoples 
and nations taking part in it, were also authentic. A review 
of the Bhárata War involves a discussion on all these points. 
the most important and the most controversial point is the 
of the War, which may be looked upon as the shect-anchor 
| the chronology of the political and cultural history of ancient 
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I presume that this will form the principal topic of discussion 
also in this Seminar. and in order to facilitate its progress, I 
would like (o indicate, at the very outset, the different lines 
of cvidence chosen by different scholars, and tbe general 
mature of the results achieved by them. 

The first line of evidence is fumished by definite and 
specific statements, both epigraphic and literary, about the date 
of the War, The only epigraphic statement is the one con- 
tained in the Aihole inscription, dated in Saka 556, that 3735 
years had then elapsed since the Bbirata War. This gives us 
3102 B.C. as the date of the War, which agrees with the date 
of the beginning of the Kali-yuga era as stated by Aryabhata. 
But these are not two independent lines corroborating each 
other, There is no doubt that the author of the Aihole ins- 
éription simply stated the date of the record in terms of an 
era already current in his time. This raises the question of 
the authenticity of the Kali-yuga era mentioned by Aryabhata: 
Unfortunately, we have no knowledge as to how he arrived at 
this date. As we have no reference to this Kali-yuga era in 
any record earlier than the time of,Aryabhata, it is generally 
supposed that the date given by him was not based upon’ any 
actual tradition, but was the result of backward calculation 
from his own time on the basis of some data or assumptions 
not known to us, and therefore, no great value can be attached 
to it. Further complication arises from the fact that tho 
synchronism of the Bhirata War and thé beginning of the 
Kali-yuga was not universally accepted. For, according to the 
calculation of Varühamihira, followed by Kalhana, the Bharata 
War took place 653 years after the beginning of the Kali era. 
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Pose and the choice therefore lies between 1050 and 1500. 
Thus, assuming the Purünic tradition of the duration of Nanda 
rule to be 100 years, the resulting date of the Bhárata War 
would be about 1900 B.C. or 1450 B.C. in round number. 

One strong argument has been advanced in favour of 
taking the duration of the interval to be 1500 years rather than 
1050, and it is worth consideration, particularly in view of the 
fact that Pargiter has completely ignored this tradition in his 
calculation of the date of the Bharata War. А Puránic verse 
quotes some astronomical details which suggest an interval of 
2400 years between the birth of Pariksit and the extinction of 
the Andhras. Now, as the interval between this last event and 
Mahápadma Nanda, as stated in the Puranas, may be easily 
calculated to be 836 years, the interval between him and 
Pariksit becomes a little more than 1500 years. It therefore 
supports the general statement, if we accept the reading 1500 
years rather than 1050 years. 

It is also interesting to note that the Barhadrathas, the 
Pradyotas and the Si&ungas are named in succession in ће 
Puranas as filling up the interval between the Bhárata War 
and the reign of Mihipadma Nanda. This sequence тау 
mot be historically" correct as the Pradyotas ruled in Avanti. 
But the Purápic system of chronology was evidently based on 
this sequence, and the total duration of these three dynasties, 
as given in the Ригапаз, is, respectively, 1000, 138 and 360 
(or 163) years, ie, a total of 1498 or 1301 years. The first 
agrees remarkably well with the statement that the interval be- 
tween the Bhárata War and the accession of Mahipadma Nanda 
Was 1500 years. So it would be legitimate to conclude that, 
of the three variant readings 1500, 1050 and 1015, the first 
was probably the genuine figure. This line of evidence, 
therefore, furnishes the date 1900 or 1450 B.C. for the Bhárata 
War, the first of which seems to be preferable. 

_ Another line of evidence is based on the Purdnic lists of 
kings of different dynasties ruling between the Bharata War 
and Маһарайта Nanda. The most important of these dynas- 
ties: bo ч the Pauravas, the Aiksvükas, and the Birahadrathas 

cum Saigunagas- (omitting the Pradyotas who ruled contem- 
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poraneously in Avanti), and the number of kings, mentioned 
under these dynasties, is respectively 30, 31 and 32, showing 
a remarkable agreement. This does not, of course, establish 
the authenticity of the names of individual kings, and there 
are obvious mistakes; for example, the inclusion of the Sakyas 
in the Aiksvàka list. But it is not unlikely that those who 
drew up the list had an authentic account of the total number 
of kings which is easier to remember and less likely to be 
corrupted than a long list of kings, and whenever there was 
a discrepancy between the two, they added or omitted names 
10 keep the total number unaffected. 

Another remarkable point in these lists of kings is that 
the names of Udayana, Prasenajit and bisira, who are 
definitely known to be contemporaries, occupy respectively 
the Sth, Sth and 6th places from the end, in the dynastic lists. Tt 
is difficult to regard this as merely fortuitous. The remarkable 
agreement in tbe total number of kings and the position of 
known contemporary kings certainly invests these three lists 
with an authentic character, at least to some degree, in a field 
where everything seems to be uncergin. 

M. then, we proceed on the assumption that 30 kings ruled 
between the Bhirata War and the accessibn of Mahüpadma 
Nanda, we ought to be able to arrive at a reasonable conclu- 
sion about the date of the former event. As regards the date 
of Mahîpadma Nanda, he and his eight successors arc said to 
have ruled for 100 years: Purgiter takes it to be 80 years, and 
we need not discuss this minor difference. As we know that 
Candragupta Maurya ascended the throne about 324 B.C, 
after exterminating the Nandas, the date of Mahipadma’s ac- 
session may be taken as 400 B.C. in round number. fk 

But a far more difficult question is to determine the total — 
duration of thirty reigns onthe basis of an ayerage period for 
fach king. On this, the two eminent scholars who went deeply 
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countries, and the wide difference between the results shows 
the weakness of such calculations. 

Perhaps it would be better to ascertain the average on the 
basis of kings reigning in India near about the time of Nanda, 
Leaving aside the Mauryas and the Suhgas, two short dynasties, 
We may take the Purdnic date of 450 years for 30 kings of 
the Andhra or Sitavahana dynasty which is generally accepted 
by the historians. This gives an average of 15 years. Coming 
to historical periods where the duration of a ruling dynasty is 
known with a fair degree of certainty, we may take the Gupta 
and Pala kings, whose average is 25 years. Taking a mean 
between 25 and 15, we may take 20 years to be the average 
reign-period of a king in ancient India belonging to a stable 
dynasty of fairly long duration. Calculating on this. basis, the 
reign-period of 30 kings would amount to 600 years and the 
date of the Bharata War about 1000 B.C. ie. 600 years 





> be shi 
according to the theory of the average of a reign. 
But, on the whole, this gives us a working lhésis which 
is close to 950 B.C; the date assigned to the Bbürata War by 
F. E. Pargiter, ande not very far from the date 1149 B.C., the 
date suggested by Pradhan. 
The third line of evidence is furnished by astronomical 





with one event cannot be reconciled with reference to. a full- 
© moon in connection with another event, as the stated interval 
between the two was too short. He therefore remarks, “The 
moon was about 13 days old and fot full. Vyasa, by looking 
at such a moon, thought the night to be paurmamüsi no doubt; 
but it Anumati type and not of the type Raka 
night". It is difficult to believe that Vyasa 
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progress of the War and, cven if we assume that he did so, 
that the record was correctly tramsmitted during 2500 years, 
Vyasa himself, according to Sen's admission, made a mistake 
about such an obvious phenomenon as the fullmoon; what 
reliance can be put then on the statements about more .com- 
plicated observations? As a matter of fact, the basic assump- 
tion of all such astronomical calculations is so incredible that 
mo conclusion based on it should be taken seriously. Even 
in more recent historical times, the astronomical calculations 
have played us false many times. It was confidently assested 
оп the basis of such calculations that the Gupta era began in 
165 A.D. the era used in Nepal began in 319 as well as in 
595 A.D., and so on, though later they proved to be absolutely 
wrong. There are innumerable instances where the dates 
given in a well-known era in en epigraphical record do not fit 
in with the astronomical data contained therein. The best 
evidence of the weakness of this line of evidence is furnished 
by the wide. ce among scholars, nearly a dozen in 
number. all ve fixed a definite date for the Bhürata 
War to their own satisfaction, on „the basis of astronomical 
calculations. My own view is thai this line of evidence is 
least likely to help us in a search of the date of the Bhàrata 
War. 

I have so far discussed the problem of the date of the 
Bhirata War from different angles; possibly these and other 
points of view will be thoroughly discussed in this Seminar. ~ 

Among the other aspects of the Bbáráta War. mentioned 
„above at the beginning, the most important seems to be the 
relation between the leaders of the hostile parties. According 
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commemorating a war between the Paficilas and Kurus", 
But as has been aptly commented, it is impossible to think of 
the Mahabharata without the Pándus. A still more revolu- 
tionary theory in recent times looks upon the Pandavas as a 
confederacy of five tribes from Central Asia who invaded 
India through Iran. It is difficult to take such views seriously ; 
but they must not be allowed to mislead the unwary public 
by sheer novelty and sensationalism without any shred of justi- 
fication even as a theory or hypothesis. For they are based 
merely on hypothetical derivation of the names of the Pipdava 
heroes from Iranian or Scythian words, 
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Myth of the Great Bharata War 
D. C. Sircar, Calcutta University 


A careful examination of the evidence relating to the 
Bhárata War reveals two interesting facts. In the first place, 
even in ancient India, people were not sure as to when exactly 
the event might have occurred. Secondly, reference to it is 
conspicuous: by its absence in the Vedic literature, ie. in the 
earliest works of Indian literature, even though Kuruksctra 
and the Kuru-Pafcalas are often mentioned therein. The im- 
portance of these points does not appear to be generally realised 
by the writers on the subject. 

It seems that, when the popularity of the story of the 
Bhárata War developed considerably, an eagerness was exhi- 
bited by some people to assign a date to this so-called great 
event, and this led to the growth of a diversity of traditions 
Which may be enumerated as follows : 

1. According to Aryabhata of Kusumapura (Pilaliputra), 
who was born in 476 A.D. and composed his celebrated as- 
tronomical treatise in 499 AD., the Kali-yuga started in 
3102 B.C! The same view was supported by the аш 

1 the Aihole inscription (634 A.D.}, who states that 3735 years 
had elapsed since the Bhürat War in the expired Saku year 
5567 Numerous later writers have followed this tradition, so 
that the beginning of the Kali-yuga era in 3102 B.C. to 


less generally accepted 
sion of time into four Yugas (vie, Krta, Tret&, Dvipara and 
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- ` 4 nf 
4 1 Sicar, Indian Epigraphy. pp. 22, 233; Keith, Нім. Sans. Lit, 
(02 Ep Ind, Vol. ‘VL pp. 1 m. 
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Kali) is not met with in very early Indian literature, and J. F. 
Fleet adduced reasons to believe that the reckoning was un- 
known in Vedic times and that it was invented by the astro- 
mers and chronologists 3500 years after the initial point 
assigned to it, ie. about the commencement of the fifth 
century A.D. In addition to Fleet's suggestion, which has 
been accepted by most writers on carly Indian history and 
chronology, we have tried to prove that the use of an era in 
the dating of records was introduced and popularised in India 
by the foreign rulers not much carlier than the beginning of 
the Christian era. We have shown that all the carly docu- 
ments of Indian rulers, who flourished before the advent of the 
Scythians in the first century B.C., as well as of many later 
rulers of indigenous origin are dated in the regnal reckoning 
Of the reigning monarchs and not in any era 

2. A second school of astronomers and chronologists, 
represented by Vrddha-Garga, Varihamihira (sixth century A.D.) 
and Kalbana (twelfth century A.D.) placed the Киги and 
Pándava heroes of the Bhirata War 653 years after the 
beginning of the Kali-yuga.in 3102 B.C. and 2526 years before 
the commencement of the Saka era in 78 A.D., ic. in 2449 B.C. 
It is of course impossible to reconcile this tradition with the 
One discussed above. But it is based on the Puránic belief, 
to be mentioned below, that the Great Bear was in the Maghà 
constellation when Pariksit was ruling and that it crosses the 
27 naksatras in 27 centuries. 

3. There are two Ригапіс traditions bearing on the problem 
under study, the first of them found in the Vayu, Matsya, 
Brahmanda, Bhágavura and Visnu Purünas quoting the length 
of the intervening period from the birth of Pariksit to the coro- 
mation of Mahápadma Nanda.“ Since Pariksit was born. 
according to the Mahābhārata, shortly after the Bhárata War 











3 JRAS, 1911. pp. 479 ft, 675 M. 
4 Sircar, op. cit, рр. 235 fI. 
+ 5 Ibid, pp. 318-19. 
6 Pargiter, The Purana Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 58. 
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and the Nanda dynasty founded by Mahápadma ruled for a 
century, according to the Puranas, before it was extirpated by 
Candragupta Maurya shortly after Alexander's departure from 
India in 324 B.C, it is as good as the two traditions discussed 
above. Unfortunately the passage giving the duration of the 
period is often variously read in the different Puranas and in 
the different manuscripts of the same Purina as 1050, 1115, 
eic. That this divergence is due to the fact that the lengths 
of the reign periods of individual rulers flourishing between 
Pariksit and Mahápadma were read and calculated differently 
by the Purinic chroniclers and copyists is very clear from 
the similar case of the duration of Andhra (Sátaváhana) rule 
variously given often in the different Puranas and different 
manuscripts of the same Puranas. It is well known that this 
period is quoted аз 300, 411, 412, 418, 456 and 460 years 
exactly as in the other case. The value that can be attached 
to such divergent traditions is not as to which of the different 
readings is correct, because it is apparently impossible to 
settle that question with the material at our disposal, The 
only point is that the Purüoic chroniclers and copyists regarded 
the duration of the period interevening between Pariksit's birth 
and Mabipadma Nanda's coronation to hive been something 
between 1015 and 1500 years, so that this tradition would 
assign the Bhürata War immediately preceding the birth of 
Pariksit to a date roughly between 1400 and 1950 B.C. Need. 
less to say that this cannot be reconciled with the other tra- 
ditions ascribing the Bhárata War to 3102 or 2449 B.C. The 
value of this tradition depends on the importance we attach 
to the Purüpic genealogies which are, by their very nature, 





2 f. eva varwrsohasrars tu jeya pahcalad-uttaram, the word 
Jheya being read in the Bhigavata Puróma aw data (with pamcadai- 
tarah). and pociiad-uttaram ‘sometimes read as pancadar-ortoram and 
ройсайаб-онагат. 
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certainly of little help in determining the exact date of any 
event of the past, although they appear to place Pariksit cen- 
turies later than 3102 and 2449 B.C. 

The unreliablity of such Pur&nic traditions is illustrated by 
another statement found in the same context, according to 
which the intervening period between Mahápadma Nanda and 
Puloman, who was the last of the Andhra (Sátavihana) kings 
according to the Puranas, was 836 years (826 years according 
to a few sources). We know, however, that Mahipadma 
ascended the throne shortly before 400 B.C. and the last king 
of the Sštaváhana dynasty ruled in the first half of the third 
century A.D., so that the interval between the two must have 
been less than 650 years. 

4. Another Purünic tradition states that the Great Bear 
was in the Pusyá constellation when Pratipa (father of Santanu 
and great-grandfather of Pariksit's great-grandfather) was ruling, 
that it took a century im crossing one naksatra and that it was 
in the Maghà when Pariksit was on the throne; it is further 
Said, in the same context, that, after the end of the Andhra 
(Sátavihana) rule, the Great Bear began its cycle again after 
the period of 2700 years (ie. was in the Pusyd) and also that 
it was in the 24th"constellation from Maghā after the end of 
the Andhras (Satavahanas)."° If Pratipa flourished in the 
first (Pusya) of the 27 centuries and Pariksit in the third (Maghi) 
and if the downfall of the Andhras (Sátavihanas) fell in or 
shortly before the 25th or 24th century after Pariksit, the interval 
between Pariksit and Puloman would be about 23 or 22 cen- 
turies. Since Puloman flourished in the first half of the third 
century A.D., Pariksit and the Bhárata War appear to be 
referred here to about the 20th or 19th century B.C., even though 
the intention was apparently to assign Pariksit to about 2449 B.C, 


according to Varihamihira and others. If 
Said to have flourished about 2449 B.C. and the fall 
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of the Andhras is placed before the 25th century thereafter, 
ie. before c. 51 A.D., this tradition also goes against the known 
facts of history." 

5. There are certain palpably absurd traditions like those 
in the Kathdsaritsdgara (11th century A.D.) and the Eastern 
Gilukya inscriptions, according to which Udayana, king of 
Kau&imbi and a contemporary of the Buddha who died about 
486 B.C., was the fifth or sixth in lineal succession from Parik 
во that the latter could not have flourished much earlier than 
700 B.C.* 

6. The Jain tradition makes the heroes of the Bhürata War 
contemporaries of the Tirthaükara Aristanemi who, however, 
belongs to the domain of mythology. The chronological trad- 
tions of the Jains, which are late, conflicting and worthless for 
historical purposes for the carly period. scarcely help us in 
determining the date of the Bhárata War. All that can be said 
On this basis is that the War was fought sometime before the 
days of Mabávir ic. about the beginning of the 6th century 
or earlier. - 1 

"The divergent traditions discussed above would show that 
the people had originally little knowledge about the Bharata 
but that they entertained various ideas about its date 











її The recently published  Hisse-Borala inscription (Ер. Ind, 
Vol. XXXVII, p. 6) gives the date as Saka 380 (458 A.D) when tho 
Great Bear was in the Uttara-Phalguni naksatra and 3020 years of the 
Saptaryi cycle had elapsed, in the style of Varihamjhira, etc, who 
speak of the Great Bear staying in Maghi 2526 years before the 
beginning of the Saka era, ie in 2449 BC If the Great Bear had 
Veja Мана in 2449, BC. it эы la Utara balaka 1а ASUA Dig 
but the Hisse-Borala tradition puts the commencement of the cycle 
at 2562 ВС. LS E 
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written on the Hisse-Borala inscription. See Journ. Anc. 
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latter must have been originally a petty family or tribal feud 
which formed the theme of a battle-song that was gradually 
embellished and magnified throughout the centuries by different 
poets and minstrels, ultimately developing into the great war- 
poem of the Mahabharata, supposed to have been completed 
during the long period between the 4th century B.C. and the 
4th century A.D. 

Another question requiring an answer is whether the oc- 
cürrence of the Bhárata War in the 4th, 3rd or 2nd millennium 
B.C. is reconcilable with the usually accepted views regarding 
the proto-historic Harappa or Indus Valley civilization and the 
advent of the Aryans in India about the middle of the 2nd 
millennium B.C. We have probably to answer the question in 
the negative. 

^. B. Keith rightly wonders at the naive credulity of those 
who believe in the historicity of the Bhirata War in spite of 
the absence of any mention of it in the Vedas, although H. C. 
Raychaudhuri did not share his opinion.** It appears to us, 
however, that there must have been reference to the Bhárata 
War in Indian literary works much carlier than the fourth 
century B.C. if it was really a remarkable historical event of 
the hoary past. = 

Raychaudhuri draws our attention to the mention, in the 
later Vedic literature, of such figures associated with the Bharata 
War story as Pratipa’s son Bahlika, Vicitravirya’s son Dhrtaràs- 
(ra. Devaki's son Krsna and Yajüasena's son Sikbandin as well 
as to the allusion to the unfriendly feelings between the Kuru 
prince Bahlika and the Srñjayas and to the Kurus reproaching 
the Dalbhyas associated with the Pafcilas, the Bhárata War 
being sometimes represented in the Great Epic, it is said, as a 
trial of strength between the Kurus and the Srhjayas or 

further suggests that the batle-songs describing 
the struggle of the Kurus and the Srüjayas and their associates 
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must have been current in the fifth century B.C. because a 
Vaigampayana was known io Panini while the Mahdbhdrar- 
Gcarya Vaiéampüyana is mentioned in Aávaliyana's GrAyasütra, 
Unfortunately, these arguments are palpably too inadequate to 
prove that the Bharata War was regarded by the people as an 
event of great magnitude much earlier than fourth century B.C. 
It is not possible to determine whether the original battle-song, 
which was the nucleus on which the Bharata War story finally 
developed, was one of the irihásus (legends) alluded to in the 
Vedic literature. 

If the so-called Bhirata War was originally a small family 
feud or tribal struggle gradually magnified by poets and 
minstrels over the centuries, it is obviously not possible to 
determine its date, The attempts of Pargiter who assigns the 
event to c. 950 B.C. of Raychaudhuri ascribing it to the ninth 
century B.C. and of various other writers who have suggested 
this or that date appear to be all unconvincing. 

It is often believed that Pargiter's theory is based on Purlinie 
evidence. Actually. however. he not only rejects such Purünic 
Statements as the one regarding the period intervening between 
Pariksit’s birth and Mabápadma's accession, but even the cont 
flicting statements regarding the length of individual reigns as 
given in the Purînas and suggests an arbitrary period covering 
the reigns on the basis of en imaginary average of 18 years per 
reign. We do not understand how only a part of the Purinic 
evidence can be accepted when it militates against specific 
statements in the Puranas themselves. 

We cannot also overlook the shaky nature of the evidence 
of averages as is very clearly demonstrated by A. S. Altekar's 
attempt to prove in 1939 that the Bhàrata War occurred in 
1400 B.C. but'in 1959 that the event took place in 950 B.C. 
as suggested by Pargiter. In both the cases he depends on the 
genealogy of the Eastern Cilukyas of Veñgi. though in 1939 he 
spoke of 40 kings ruling for 656 years (164 year in average), 





© 14 Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, pp: 181 ©. á 
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but twenty years later only of 32 kings reigning for 461 years 
(144 years per гшег) 25 
Raychaudhuri depends on the lists of Brahmanical teachers 
as found in the Vedic literature and rejects a number of Purünic 
‘Statements which are opposed to the Vedic evidence. He says 
that Kavasa's son Tura, who was a priest of Pariksit’s son 
Janamejaya, was separated by 5 or 6 generations of teachers 
from Aruna's son Uddalaka whose disciple was Kusitaka's son 
Kahola. It is further pointed out that Aévaliyana. author of 
the ASvaldyana Grhyasütra, or his pupil, honours а Kahola 
and that this Asvaliyana may be identified with Assaliyana of 
the Majjhimanikaya, who was a contemporary of the Buddha 
who died in c. 486 B.C. Thus it is found that Janamejaya's con- 
temporary Tura was 8 or 9 priestly generations above a contem- 
porary of the Buddha, and, taking the duration of a priestly 
generation to cover about 30 years as suggested by Jacobi and 
Rhys Davids, Raychaudhuri assigns Pariksit to a date more 
than 240 or 270 years carlier, ie. in the ninth century B.C.'* 
Jt seems that he could have as well said eighth century B.C. 
Unfortunately, Raychapdhuri's theory involves a number of 
; identifications such as that of Kusitaka's son Kahola with Kahola 
of the Avalayana" Grhyasütra and Asvaliyana, author of the 
Grhyasütra, with Assláyana. contemporary of the Buddha, and 
these may not be regarded as satisfactory by all investigators, 
especially because bis chronology is opposed to certain specific 
Statements of the Purinas. According to the Purüpic lists, 
Udayana, contemporary of the Buddha, was the twentyfifth in 
descent from Pariksit !? If we do not totally discard this list, 
we have to face the unconvincing position that 10 generations 
Of priests covered the same period as 25 generations of kings. 
Again, if the great Bhirata War was fought in the ninth or tenth 
century B.C. it is not only impossible to explain the absence 
of any reference to it in the Vedic literature, but also to under- 








15 See Proc. IHC, 1939, p. 54: 1959, p. 26. 
/46 Op cit, pp. 33 Ж, SOF 
(47 Pargiter, The Purana Text, pp. 65-66, ve) 
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stand why the writers of the Сира age (viz. Aryabhata, Vará- 
hamihira and the compilers of the historical sections of the 
Puranas) assigned to it such remote dates as falling in the 
fourth, third and second millennia B.C. Further, even if Pariksit 
is believed to have flourished in the ninth century B.C., it 
hardly proves, it scems to us, anything definite about the date, 
mature and magnitude of the so-called Bhárata War which in 
its present form is по better than a myth without any his- 
torical value at all. The final from of the story represents the 
War as fought primarily between the Kurus or Kauravas and 
the Pandavas, though it is often supposed that it was really 
а struggle between the Kurus and the Srüjayas or Paficálas. 
If the later was the case, then no reliance can apparently be 
placed on the tradition associating the War with the birth of 
Pariksit, which would appear to have been introduced into 
the story long after the event. 4 

Then again, in connection with the magnitude of the Bharata 
War as described in the Mahübhárara, we have to consider 
whether the connection of the rulers of the eastern and southern 
orders of India as active participants in the Kuru-Pándava 
War fought in the Eastern Punjab can be much earlier than 
the fourth century B.C. As for instance, Ring Bhagadatta of 
Prügjyotisa or Assam is an important figure in the story of the 
War, although this kingdom and its rulers are conspicuous 
by their absence in the Vedic literature, With Panini’s 
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"Then again, a'close fight on a single battlefield between 
7 and 11 aksauhinis of soldiers was an impossibility not only 
in the ancient world, but even today, an akşauhinî being com- 
posed of 21,870 chariots, as many elephants, 65,610 horsemen 
and 109,350 foot-soldiers and involving about 40 lacs of men. 
Tt must be regarded as a flight of fancy. 

Lastly, we may refer to the argument that the Bbárata War 
should be regarded as a historical event because the Indians 
generally accept it as such. It is, however, no argument at all. 
A few centuries ago, the whole world believed that the sun 
moves around the earth; but this has been proved to be a 
wrong belief. Likewise, the Jain and Buddhist belief in the 
historical existence of the carlicr Jinas and Buddhas bas been 
regarded as an absurdity. As for instance, the first Jain 
Tirhaükara Adinátha or Rsabhandtha is widely venerated by 
the Jains and we have works on his life and career. But he 
has been regarded as no more a historical personage than 
Indra or Siva. 
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The Mahábhárata War—a Historical Perspective 
L. B. Keny. Bombay University 


From the beginning of human history, the techniques of 
destroying men and material have been, as it were, a primary 
concern of man. And an organized assault by one social group. 
upon another for wilful destruction of life and property with 
the selfish desire of furthering the interests of one group at 
the cost of others is a war which is the nucleus of any war 
including the Mahabharata war. Being an epic, the Mahabharata 
has undergone various stages of development. reflecting the 
primitive and the advanced stage of society, spanning several 
centuries, 

Man's most ancient arms of primitive warfare like hands, 
nails, teeth, stones, trees, clubs, spears, bows and arrows were 
freely used by the epic heroes not only to kill enemies, but also 
to seize flocks, women and food. In а Wree-style wrestling 
where hands, nails and teeth were freely used, Bhima suffocated 
to death his adversary Kicaka by pressing forcefully his hands 
against the latter's neck. forcing out his eyes and separating 
the limbs of his body.! In other duels, he separated Jatásura's 
head from the body by the stzength of his fists, broke Baka's 
hands and fect, tore open the sides of his body and divided Jari- 
Sandha into two halves? In Bhima’s fights with Jatisura, 
ira, Baka and the Anukicakas, trees and rocks were hurled 
at each other? Are not these inhuman combats enough re- 











~ а Virsta-parvan, XXIL The bodies- of Valin and Sugriva turned 
all blood as they, used their hands, nails, teeth. stones and trees against 
each other (Vana-parvan, CLVII, CCLXXX). 
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flections of a savage society using the most primitive arms and 
methods of warfare ? 

"The uprooted tree was the prototype of the rugged wooden 
club used by the primitives as their basic shock weapon. And 
although no stone-age war club in the shape of a round-headed 
piece of heavy wood has survived for archaeological discovery, 
it seems to be the direct antecedent of the gada (mace) handled 
so efficiently by the heroes of the Mahābhārata. A number of 
spherical stone mace-heads with hole for the wooden handle, 
traced in the Indus” Valley, suggest the antiquity of their use 
going back to c, 2500 B.C. Bhima shattered to pieces both 
the thighs of Duryodhana by the mace, and Sunda and 
Upasunda dropped dead, their heads battered by each other's 
wadas, in a fight for Tilottama.* Men of the stone age wielded 
suitable pieces of wood and stone hatchets; and the maces 
with which the Mahabharata heroes bludgeoned one another 
are the direct descendants of the ordinary clubs and primitive 
stone-maces. 

The cakra was another interesting missile associated with 
Krsna, a dark-skinned pre-Aryan hero. It was used by him 
not only to destroy the beasts of the jungle or game, but also 
to kill human adversaries like Si&upála. Like the primitive 
Australian boomerang, it returned to the skilful thrower after 
hitting the target." 

The bow and arrow handled by the epic heroes" were 
man’s earliest mechanical invention. They were the most 
efficient projectile of the primitive man. The earliest arrows, 


6 CK. Kosambi, The Culture and Civilisation of Ancient India 
in Historical Outline, p. 115. 

7 Adi-parvan, CCXXI; Sabhi-parvan, XLV. 

# Adi-parvan, ССХХІ, ССХХУШ. Like the Australians handling 
the boomerang, the Arizona Indians, the Southern Californians and the 
Sudanese, threw curved flat sticks, at rabits, fowl and small mammals. 
CK. Lowie, An Introduction to Cultural Anthropology, pp. 211-12 
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tipped with the chipped microliths and sped from the clastic 
bow of bone or wood, opened new possibilities to the hunter 
to bet his agile game, Innumerable stone and bronze arrow- 
heads are found in the neolithic and chalcolithic sites of India. 
The manufacture of the epic weapons from the bones of 
Dudhici^ and Krsna's blowing the conch-shell to give a challeng- 
ing call to Silva to be ready to fight" are also significant of 
the primitive methods of warfare. 

Bhisma's forcible removal of the three daughters of the 
Kasi chief? Arjuna's abduction of Subhadrü and his subse- 
quent marriage with her," Jayadratba's surreptitiously taking 
away Draupadi from the Pándava dsrama’* and Jayisura's 
attempt to abduct Krsna’ are also evidences of the savage custom 
of kidnapping women forcibly from neighbouring tribes.'* 

"Together with such seizing of women by force, the Мала- 
bharata refers to their sharing as well Draupadi was shared 
by the five Pándava brothers and had five sons from them Ar 
Kunti was shared by Dharma, Vàyu and Indra and gave birth 
to Yudhisthira, Bhima and Arjuna from them. and Midri who 
gave birth to Nakula and Sahadeva jas shared by the Aávini- 
kumüras.^ Justifying this custom, Yudhisthira mot only 
States that it was a righteous practice follow by the ancestors 
of the Pandavas, but he even refers to Gautami being the wife 
of seven rsis and Viirksi being shared by the ten Pricetasa 








10 Loc. eit. 
11 Vana-parvan, XIV. 
12 Adi-parvan, CH; Ambopükhyàna-parvan, CLXXIIL 
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brothers in the past. Vyasa has described this practice as 
sanütana dharma?" The Todas of the Nilgiri hills, who are 
"representatives of the aboriginal tribes that were in India even 
prior to the immigration of the Dravidians', follow the practice 
Of sharing a mate among several brothers who jointly live with 
her—a custom based on ancient pre-Aryan polyandry" 

Not to mention Krsna’s traditional sixteen thousand mates, 
the Adi-parvan alone, on the other hand, gives innumerable 
evidences of a complex social group with strange sex relation- 
ships. The birth of eleven sons to Bali's maid-servant fiom 
the blind Dirghatamas and later on of five more sons to Bali's 
wife Sudespá from the same rs? the hastening of his wife 
Madayanti by Kalmásapáda to Vasistha with the expectation 
of a son. named later as ASmaka.** the births of Draupadi and 
Dhrstadyumna to king Drupada's wife by the rss Yāja and 
Upayaja,* the birth of Karna to Kunti from Sûrya before her 





20 Ibid, CXCV, СХСУП. 
CKXIL СХСУИ. The sexual unions of Drhaspa with 
Mamata, the wife of his elder brother Utathya, and of Krsna Dvaipiyana 
with Ambiki and Arfbûlikê, the wives of his brother Vicitravirya, result- 
ing into the birth of Dhytarisira and Pandu respectively (cf Adi- 
parvan, CIV-CVI) are other evidences; and Yudhisthira even tells 
Arjuna, elsewhere, that there was nothing wrong if a younger brother 
approached the elder one while the latter was enjoying the company 
‘of the common mate, but the elder brother approaching the younger 
опе in similar circumstances was considered unrighteous (Adi-parvan, 
CCXIID. Arjuna too informs Yudhisthira that offering of the m. 
by the younger brothers to the eldest one was their duty (Adi-parvan, 
ссх 








22 Cf, Lowie, An Introduction to Cultural Anthropology, p. 245; 

Zimmer, The Art of Indian Asia, Y, p. 247. D. D. Kosambi has 

Sink Касае derit st a banda of Kreps and’ Balan ‘has 

good support in primitive usage’ as ‘in certain primitive societies, d 

"э son is heir and successor to the chief; also, the chief has 

to be sacrificed by the wuccemor' (The Culture and Civilisation 

of Ancient India in Historical Outline, p. V 
-23 Adi-parvan, CIV. 
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marriage with Pandu.** and of Vidura to Vicitravirya’s slave-girl 
from Krsna Dvaipüyana? are only a few of several such 
examples of a primitive society ignorant of the institution of 
marriage. And the dialogue between Pandu and Kunti con- 
firms the existence of this sandrana-dharma where society had 
no sex restrictions and women roamed about freely seeking 
satisfaction of their sex desires, 

The unrestricted sex-life of the epic society reflects to some 
measure a result of group-life. Even the sharing of females 
as a stage of human reciprocity and co-operation moved be- 
hind the sharing of food and collaboration in hunting and 
fighting of the primitive society. Reciprocity between social 
groups and later on families turned the practice of mere mating 
into marriage, as the later institution involved social stability 
when sexual division of labour was régularised.?  Arjuna's 
contented reference to hunting with traps? not only reflects 
a seasoned hunter's intérest, but even the death of Dhrtarüstra 
in a forest conflagration, of the other Pandavas in a forest, of 
Pariksit by snake-bite, and of Krsna being shot by a wild 
hunter are indications of a forest society of hunters. 

With the introduction of cattle raising and agriculture, 
hunting became a secondary occupation. The hunted animals, 
useful for food and clothing only after their destruction, be- 
Came an asset as a source of.harness with the growing needs 
of man. The dog. useful in the pursuit of game, was the 





26 Ibid, CXLCXIL 

27 Ibid., CV-CVI. 

28 Ibid, CXXIL Later on, definite restrictions were imposed by 
Svetaketu who could not bear the insult of his mother being ihvited 
by a Brahmana in the presence of his father, for bodily pleasure, 
though his father Uddalaka had tried to console his son by describ: 
ing the practice as sanátana-dharma. (Adi-parvan, CXXII: cf. CIV). 

29 Service, Primidve Social Organization, p. 44. The Eskimos, 





hunting and fishing grounds (ibid, p. 99). 
29% See Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, p. 318. 
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earliest species domesticated by man and linked with him 
from the mesolithic period.*^ 

And in this respect, its association 
ticularly with Dharmarija whom the animal accompanied to 
heaven," із a very significant pointer, The Viritanagara raid 
by the Kauravas, in which thousands of cattle were seized,** re- 
fects the pastoral Ше of the times. Krsna's fostering in the 
Gokula (cattle-herders’ commune) and association with cattle, 
milkmen and milkmaids, also indicate a cattle-herders’ society," 
Balarima being associated with the plough and called San£ar- 
sana (a ploughman) and the Pandavas elearing Indraprastha by 

| the traditional method of burning down the forest and the new 
territory settled for plough-farming are also equally interesting 
indications. And the plough has been archacologically traced 
to India by 1300 B.C. 

However primitive may be the use of barks and skins as 
garments by the Pándavas* and the staking of persons and 
property in the gambling of Yudhisthira with Sakuni, and of 
Nala with Puskara.! references to cannibalism in the Mahd- 

| Bharata reflect nothing less than the savagery of the epic society. 

Even if one ‘ignores "Jarisandba's human sacrifice," the 
consumption of heman flesh by Baka, Kalmáüsapáda, Agastya 
and the Rüksasas" is very conspicuous as a savage practice. 
Could there be beuet evidence to prové the savagery of the 
epic society than the hacking to pieces of Gautama. by the 





the Pandavas, par- 














30 Childe, Progress and Archaeology, p. 16. The Veddas of Ceylon 
deer with dogs. 
3 Mahiprasthtinika-parvan, 1; cf. Morgan, Prehistoric Man, p. 166, 
3» Virîta-parvan, XXX. 
33. Cf. Kosambi, op ci, p 43. 
(34 bid, pp. 91-92. 
73$ Childe, op. cit, p. 21. 
36 Adi-parvan, CXCIV ; cf. Tirthay&tr&-parvan, XCVII 
. 37 Sabha-parvan, LXV-LXVIL; Nalopākbyānaparvan, LIX-LXI, 
h EX 


Ihid, XXII. 
СІМ, CLXXVIL CLXXXI; Tirhoyiti-paryan, 
idi-parvan, CLXXVIL. 
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Ráksasas and distributing the flesh among the Dasyus, and 
the drinking of Duhsüsana's blood by Bhima after killing the 
former on the battle-field 2*9 

The ancient Hastinapura associated with the Mahābhārata 
war is identified with a site of the same name in U.P. And 
in the recent extensive and systematic excavations of the place, 
various cultural periods ranging from c. pre-1300 B.C. to 15th 
century A.D. have been traced. The earliest phase (Period I) 
represented an occupation with a crude ochre-coloured pottery. 
It was followed by a distinctive ceramic called the "Painted 
Grey Ware" (Period II). And subsequently the site was in- 
habited by people who used iron and "Northern Black Polished 
Ware’ (Period Ш). Period F exhibited no use of iron, and no 
terracotta human or animal figurines, and is devoid of structural 
remains. Period П of 1100 to 800 B.C. indicated brick-bats 
with no regular house-planis, excepting a few mud or mud-brick 
walls and some crude terracotta animal figurines. No iron 
was traced even in this layer." A number of bones of sheep, 
cattle and buffaloes indicated their domestication during this 
period. Horns of antelope and bong-needles were other inter- 
esting objects known to those people. Period TU. dated from 
the 6th to 3rd century B.C., gave iron obje&ts like barbed and 
socketed arrow-heads and a chisel. It also had copper and 
silver punch-marked coins not traced earlier. Though innumer- 
able articles like those of Period П were found, some regular 
brick structures were an interesting feature of this period. 

"Though one could agree with Lal that the ‘Painted Grey 
Ware" was later than the Harappa ware and that it well pre- 








40 SAnti-parvan, CLXXI; Karma-parvan. The wishful thinking of 
Kirmira to digest the flesh of Bhima before killing the latter (Vama- 
Parvan, XI) i» another evidence of the practice of cannibalism by the 
epic. society, 

40" [The excavator speaks of "iron stags at (he uppermost level of 
Period П (Ane. Ind, Nos. 10-11, р 12А). The date of the Period may 
really be later—Ed.] E 
4! Cf. Lal “Excavations at Hastinipura’ in Ancient India, 
мов. 10-11. AE 
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ceded the “Northern Black Polished Ware", one is not convinced 
With his contention that “the date of the Mahabharata battle falls 
within Period П at Hastinapura’, and that the sites associated 
With the Mahabharata story expose, in those excavations, finds 
Of the period of the story itself. Apart from the association 
of the epic heroes with the Painted Grey Ware, their association 
with the early Aryan stock of India looks equally presump- 
tuous. Rightly states A. Ghosh, in his Nores on the report 
Of Lal, that "the excavation has no bearing on the authenticity 
or otherwise of the epic tale” and “It is admittedly premature 
to hold that the later people were no other but the Aryans." 

If the date of the earliest historical kernel of the feud 
between the two savage tribes of the Kauravas and the Pandavas 
is placed at 3102 B.C., the latest stage of the composition of 
the epic can be taken to 200 A.D.? Based, however. on purely 
literary traditions these dates would remain" open to doubt 

The earliest phase of the epic society -reflects а people 
busy with savage fights with hands, nails, teeth, clubs, maces, 
the bow and arrow, consuming human: flesh and blood, still in 
the hunting and cattle-herding stage, and ignorant of family life. 
"These savages have a nearly perpetual state of war or near-war 
with neighbouring "savage tribes. The savage feud of the 
Mahabharata is more like an ambush and hit-and-run raid or 
Occasionally hand-to-hand inhuman fights rather than an all-out 
campaign. In fact head-hunting, cannibalism, rape, torture of 
captives, massacre and other forms of terrorization and atrocious 
merve-warfare were more effective méans at that level than true 
-combats. Such a society may be associated either with the 
"last phase of the palacolithic or the first phase of the pre-pottery 





42 Ibid, p. 3. 

43 СҮ. Sengupta, "The Historicity of the Mahabhdrara on the 
Basis of Astronomical Data’ in JRASB, Letters, Vol. XXII, pp. 76-79; 
Macdonell, A History of Sanskrit Literature. p. 239; Pargiter, Ancient 
Indian Historical Tradition. p. 182; Lal op. cit. p 149, note 11; 
Kosambi, op. cit, p. 91: JRASB, Letters, Vol XVI р. 3: Journal of 
the Ganganatha tha Research Institute, Vol. УШ. pp. 203-11; JRASB, 
Letters, Vol. ХУШ, pp 64-65, note 3; etc. 
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microlithic age. It may be even earlier than the ochre-washed 
a layer of Hastinapura L Like Krsa, ‘the dark the 


ight of which the previous conceptions of the Mahabharata NW 
need to be archacologically. 
With inadequate study of anthropology and less inadequate 
excavations in India, it is premature to indicate the. сев date 
of the Mahābhārata- war. This paper, however, secks | to 
suggest that a fruitful line of investigation lies in a 

research in anthropology, archaeology and history, and not “each 
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The Kuruksetra War and the Pandavas 
N. N. Bhattacharya, Chinsurah, Hooghly Dist, West Bengal 


That the Kuruksetra war was originally fought between the 
Kurus and the Piáücálas and that the so-called Pandavas had 
nothing to do with the real Bhárata war. are very old theories 
held by Lassen, Weber, Monicr-Williams and others. They 
‘offered the following arguments im favour of the said hypo- 
thesis: (1) References 10 the dispute between the Kurus and 
the Páücálas are frequently found in the Mahābhārata. (2) In 
the battle between the Kurus and the so-called Pandavas, the 
army of the latter was led by Dhrstadyumna, the Pañcàla prince. 
(3) Tt was Sikhandin. a son of the Pañcšla king Drupada, who 
Was responsible for the death of Bhisma, the Kuru general. 
(4) Drona, who held the post of the commander-in-chief of 
the Kurus after the fall of"Bhisma, was again slain by Dhrsta- 
dyumna. (5) If the war took place between the sons of 
Dhrtarästra and those of Pandu, the proper designation of the 
war would be Dhártaristra-Pindava and not Kuru-Pindava 
because the Pandavas were also Kurus. (6) In the earlier 
texts, the Pandavas do not occur; in the Sarapatha Brahmana, 
we come across such names as Dhrtarástra, Pariksit and Jana- 
mejaya, but not those of the Pándu brothers. (7) The evidence 
of the Mahabharata itself suggests that the so-called Pandavas 
were in no way connected with the Kuru dynasty. 

ENDE eee таа Wa Ший. characte oF 

war depends upon a discriminating analysis of 
eter ы —— "The entire work 
may be compared to — congery of geological strain," 





the Мый Кэшрйшуа mayo (малана, N, S. Press, 
vot. o. | из—Е41 


1® Monier- Wiliams, Indiah Ерке Poetry, p. 10. 
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The Piindavas are portrayed as the models of all the virtues 
and the types and ideals of perfect knighthood, and are so 
regarded by the Hindus to this day. But this portrayal is 
wholly inconsistent with the ethnological data of the Pandavas 
as found in the Mahabharata. Hopkins writes, “A later age 
offered various explanatory excuses for the polyandry of the 
Pándus who. however, as a northern hill tribe or family, pro- 
bably were really polyandrous, and needed no excuse"? The 
Whole of the northern hill area was once polyandrous. “A 
‘Tibetan girl on marrying does not enter into a nuptial tie with 
an individual, but with all his family, in the following some- 
what complicated manner: If an eldest son marries an 
eldest sister, all the sisters of the bride become his wife. 
Should he, however, begin by marrying the second sister, thea 
only the sisters from the second down will be his property. 
If the third, all from the third, and so on. At the same timo 
when the bridegroom has brothers they are all regarded as 
their brother's wife's husbands, and they, one and all, cohabit 
with her aš well as with her sister, if she has any." Polyandry 
was till lately widespread in Kulu, and the Kangra Distri 
while in Lahul it is ‘a recognised institution and very genera 
It it likewise general in бага}. the Simla hills and the Kanaur 
District of the Upper Sutlej. In Ladakh, polyandry is a universal 
social feature, and it was once general in the Hindukush and 
Chitral" "The fact is substantiated by the testimony of the 
eleventh’ century Arab scholar Al-Birüni*- Even in the Mahd- 
bharata (1. 113. 3-7). the people of Uttara-Kuru are spoken of as 
practising sexual promiscuity. 

















2 Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1, p. 258. 
ad 3 Savage London, In the Forbidden Land, Vol. П, p. 60. 


1} Pinch: Gazereer of the Капка District, Vol. Vt, p. 25: Vol. Ш, 
» 


5 Rose, Glossary of ihe Trier e Punjab 

NWFP, Vol П. p. 448. Lx e REI EL 
6 Drew, The Northern Barriers of India, p. 263. 
7 Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo-Koowh, p. 82 
8 Sachau, Alberunis India, Vol. 1, p. 108. 
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Draupadi's polyandrous marriage has been doubted by 
some scholars because a very early text, the Aifareya Brahmana, 
enunciates the rule that one wife cannot have many husbands 
at the same time? But Draupadi's marriage is not an isolated 
event in the Mahabharata which also refers to a woman named 
Jatilà belonging to the Gautama lineage, who was the wife of 
seven persons. Another woman called Varksi married ten 
brothers of the Prachetas family.” This is a clear evidence of 
fraternal polyandry. It is also interesting to note that the 
Paraíuràma episode symbolizes the fight of the Aryan immi- 
grants against the polyandry of the Nayar. etc, of the Far 
South. The polyandric desires of Repukü point to matriarchal 
characteristics of Ingig. The murder of the mother by Para- 
šurāma seems to recall the destruction of ancient Indian Mother: 
right, subdued by a new principle. Parasurima is also re- 
garded as the originator of the marriage between the Nambudri 
Brühmanas and the Deva, Gandharva and Raksasa women, 
from which union the Nayars are said to have sprung. The 
Nambodri Brihmanas who hold Parasurima to be their national 
hero probably immigrated, to Kerala in the first half of the 
fourth century B,C. 

We are led bg the following hypothesis that the Kuruksetra 
war was originally fought between the Kurus and the Paficilas 
and it survived in the memory of the people throughout the 
ages. At a later age, the so-called Pandavas. a matriarchal 
polyandrous tribe, happened to rule over Hastinapura, and it is 
possible that one of their court poets sang tbe plory of these 
five polyandrous brothers by bringing them in relation to the 
old reputed Kuru family. That the Pandavas had matriarchal 
affiliations can be proved if the following facts are taken into 
account: (1) Madri’s marriage with Pindu is of the Asura 
type which is a matriarchal institution. because, in a patriarchal 








9 Mehta in Journal ef the Anthropological Society of Bombay, 
Vol. X, p. 382 

10 Adi-parvan, ССХУШ, 

11 Cf. Ehrenfels, Mother-right in India, pp. 157 W. 
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society, the dowry is taken by the kinsmen of the bridegroom.!? 
42) The Karna-Salya discourse proves that the Madrakas, along 
withthe Arattas and Bahikas, were matriarchal peoples among 
"whom property was transmitted from mother's brother to sister's 
son?” (3) Bhima's matrilocal marriage with Hidimba in which 
the former had to leave his own kinsmen and reside with his 
wife in her place clearly exhibits the matriarchal usage still 
“current among the Khasis of Assam. (4) Arjona's matrimonial 
relations with Citrañgadá and his assurance to her father that 
the offspring of their union would belong to the royal dynasty 
of Manipura are relics of matrilineal inheritance which is ап 
important feature of the matriarchal society. (5) The Pandavas 
liked to introduce themselves as ‘sons o£ оит" and the sald 
‘expression is very frequent in the Mahibhdrara; but very few 
cases are offered by the same text in which Duryodhana intro- 
duced himself as ‘son of Gāndhār or was invoked by such 
terms. (6) In the Arjuna-Urvasi episode, we find Arjuna 
tracing the origin of his dynasty from the divine damsel Urva&i.!* 


is not explained in the Mahdbhararze, Claiming origin from a 
divine ancestress is a well-known characteristic of the matriarchal 
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took place between the Kurus and the Püücilas. Hopkins 
regards them as a Himalayan tribe, and this is supported by 
the testimony of a verse found in the Adi-parvanJ^ But-there 
is no need of clinging to a theory of the Himalayan origin of 
the Pandavas, since modern researches led by Russell. Thurston, 
Ananthakrishna Iyer and others prove that polyandry and the 
institutions associated with it survive not only in the Himalayan 
Districts and the Punjab, but also in U.P., Madhya Pradesh and 
practically the whole of the Deccan, especially in its southern- 
mêst areas.” Whether or not the Pandavas came from the 
Himalayas or from the Pandya country of the Far South is 
mot very relevant to the question of their participation im the 
Kuruksetra war. But reflection and enquiry would lead us to 
the hypothesis that they did not participate in it. After all. 
‘what we call truth is only the hypothesis which is found to 
work best. 
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Role of Krsna in the Mabübharata War 
B. P. Sinha, Patna University 


‘The Mahābhārata War, in Indian traditions, is regarded as 
Опе of those decisive events which left its great impress on роз 
terity. The family quarrel between the two groups of first 
cousins for the ancestral kingdom engulfed in the deadliest combat 
practically all the kings and peoples of Northern India. And 
the result was an outright tragedy for both the victors and 
vanquished, and for the surviving Pandavas against hundreds of 
their relations and lacs of their soldiers. India politically became 
too weak and did not emerge as a political force until the 
coming of the Mauryas, her armour and soldiery being so badly 
destroyed and ber political system disastrously weakened. 

It may therefore be interesting, to examine the role of 
Krsna in this catastrophic cataclysm, as he, by all means, played 
a great part in the sequence of events. Кї}да was the head 
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of the Kuru kingdom. After the death of Pandu, Yudhisthira, 
his eldest son, was held to have the rightful claim on the 
throne. But Duryodhana, the eldest son of Dhrtarástra, be- 
lieved that, the death of Pindu made his (Duryodhana's) 
claim to the throne unassailable. The issue was joined thus. 
Did Dhrtarástra's natural deficiency affect the right of his son 


brother, Pandu? Duryodhana failed to appreciate why he, 
being the eldest son of the eldest member of the Kuru dynasty, 
for по fault of his, should be put aside by the Pandavas on the 
ground that Pandu, their father, never the natural and rightful 
owner of the throne, had intervened because of the physical 
disability of his elder brother, Dhrtarüstra. The Pandavas, on 
the other hand, appear to have held that Dhrtarástra's ineligi- 
bility to succession ipso facto ruled out any claim for succession 
by bis sons. Whatever be the legal technicality, there appears 
to be a case for both the sides. In such circumstances, 
partition of the empire appeared to be one solution, which 
Duryodhana refused. 

However, on Pindu's death. Dhrtarüstra did assume royalty; 
but, in actual practice, Duryodhana controlled the reins of 
government. Duryodhana was extremely rash and ambitious 
and, finding himself and his brothers outplayed in all athletic, 
archery and chariotry contests by his Pündava cousins, he der 
cided to put an end to their lives. However, the Papdavas 


when in the Matsya kingdom, the Pandavas went to Pañcāla 
in the disguise of Brihmanas. However, Arjuna pierced by 
his arrow the hanging fish sceing its shadow in the oil jar and 
was entitled to the hand of Draupadi. Duryodhana and many 
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said that if Arjuna wanted their (Yàdava's) help, they should 
help him, because the son of Pándu could not be defeated. 

Henceforth Krsna takes great interest in the Pandavas. 
He visits Kunti and the Pandavas in their hideout, and accused 
Duryodhana as a pipin, On the occasion of the marriage 
Of the sons of Pandu Draupadi, Krsna sent valuable pre- 
sents to them, The friends of Duryodhana already knew 
that Krsna, with bis men, would help the Pandavas against 
the Kauravas, and that is. why Karna advised Duryodhana to 
meet bim immediately before the help was. offered 
+ "However. in the Kaurava court, wiser counsel prevailed, at 
least for the time being, and this was because ofthe reali 
Чоп that Krsna would be on the side of Arjuna. Vidura ad- 
vised Dhrtarisira to invite Yudhisthira and offer him half the 
kingdom. otherwise there would be war in which the Pándava» 
would win. because Krsna would be om their side. (Adi-parvan, 
CCIV). Vidura went. to Drupada's court to invite the 
Pándavas on behalf of Dhrtarüstra, and Krona, who was there, 
advised the Pandavas (o go to Hastinapum and rule over hilf 
the kingdom. offered to them (Adi-parvan  CCIX). Thus 
Krana wai for ап honourable compromise, and not for war at any 
cost. Probably Duryodhana's misdeeds had hot been by then 
enough t6 make Krsna eager to punish him. э 

Or probably Krsna had his own scheme to be accomplished 
through Yudhisthira as king. He had a deadly enemy in 
Jarisandha, the king of Magadha, who had raided Mathurü 
many times and forced Krsna to migrate to Юугаа. When 
Yudhisthira embarked on а digvijaye, Krsna personally led 
Bhima and Arjuna to Magadha and got Jarásandha killed by 
Bhima in a wrestling duel. 
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Yudhisthira began to enjoy his kingdom and beautify his new 
capital Indraprastha. 

It is needless to relie how “Duryodhana fel personally ` 
insulted during his first visit to the palace of Yudhisthira at 
Indraprastha, and this appears to have upset bim and made 
him decide to pull down the Pandavas from power. This led 
to the play of dice and the loss of their kingdom and personal 
liberty and the honour of their wife. They accepted exile for 
12 years and one year’s exile in disguise. 

When the news of banishment of the Pándavas reached 
the Bhojas. Vrsnis and Andhakas, they, with Vasudeva, came 
to Yudhisthira and, in а great rage, Vásudeva-Krsna “said, 
“The earth shall drink the blood of Duryodhana and Karna, of 
DubSisana and the wicked Sakuni. Slaying these in battle and 
defeating thein royal allies, I shall install Yudhisthira on the 
throne, The wicked deservé to be shin. Verily this is eternal 
morality" (Vana-parvan, Ш). Of course Arjuna pacified the 
angry Krsoa who declared to Arjuna, "Thou art mine and 1 am 
thine, while all that is mine is thinc also," and assured Drau- 
will exert to the utmost of my power for the sons of 
#1 promise that thou shalt be the queen of kings." 

There can be*no objection for Krsna openly taking the side 
of the Pándavas and assuring them all help against Duryodhana ^ 
and Sükuni. But should he not have pondered over Yudhi- 

Mhira's weakness? Being wise, Yudhisthira should have known 

the uncertain result of gambling. Then. why did he choose 

Sakuni to play with? He could have chosen any other com: 

petitor. Probably he felt that Sakuni was his match and nó 

One else deserved the honour. False sense of pride! There 

can hardly be any excuse for the universally respected, wise 

and righteous Yudhisthira to go on after one defeat to another; 
pawning everything near and dear to him, even his and his 

ж: —— personal freedom and the honour of their queen. 
ч Дал sos, good luck that the otherwise ruthless Duryodhana 
пва by exiling them. What js strange is that not even 

did Krsna reproach Yudhisthira -for his weakness and 
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exceeds the limits of decency: but is not everything fair in 
love and маг, rad. as we know, did not Krsna himself break 
or attempted to break the rules of war in favour of the Pandavas ? 
Ksrna agreed with the Yãdava hero Satyaki that the Yádavas 
and the army of Drupada could crush the Kauravas and win 
back the kingdom for Yudhisthira. But the latter's sense of 
guilt and regard for promise made him to dissuade the Yadavas 
from this course of action. Yudhisthira respectfully refused _ 
the offer of Krsna tÒ destroy the power of Duryodhana by 
saying, "as promised by us, we will'spend all the twelve years 
‚ in lonely forests” (Vana-parvan, CLXXXID, 
‘However, as soon as the 13th year of exile of the Pandavas 
‘was over, Krsna anxiously planned to restore the lost kingdom 
to the Pšndavas. He suggested for sending an able, virtuous 
. and-honest ambassador to the Kauravas for inducing them to 
give half the kingdom to Yudhisthira -(Udyoga-parvan, 1). 
But this was probably his half-hearted attempt; and, when 
Virata айс (WF ЧАЙГА од tbe башкода 70 DIVE 
giving Up, the kingdom by peaceful means and opined. that 
"preparations must be made by the Papdavas to collect ап army, 
Krsna readily agreed by saying. "if Duryodhana by folly, ` 











Duryodha: 
first. When offered the choice of a non-fighting charloteer, 
Krona, and the large Nariyani army, Arjuna selected Krma 
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The war appeared to be imminent, АП well-meaning 
persons were aware of the grim tragedy to come, and no sacri- 
fice should. have been considered great enough to save the 
impending destruction of the Kuru race. Sañjayà came from 
the Kaurava court and, realising the obduracy of the obstinate 
Duryodhana; said to Yudhisthira, "If, without war, the Kurus 
Will not yield” thy share, I think, it is better for thee to live 
upon alms tham obtain sovereignty by’ war" (Udyoga-parvan, 
XXVII). But Krspa, who “was with the Pandavas on all 
crucial occasions, did not like this approach of Sañjaya and 
said. "When Dhrtaristra and a 
T do not sce why hostility should not run high 
After the failure of the Sañjaya mission initiated by the 
Kauravas, another mission was mooted from the Pindava side. 
“Yudhisthira requested Krsna to go to the Kauvara court and plead 
there for the return of his share of the kingdom. However, 
Yudhisthira was fairly certain that Duryodhana would mot 
listen to this and was confident that Krsoa would protect the 
vas. Yudhisthira was actually torn between the homs 
ofa mahis desire for his rightful share of the kingdom 
‘and the apprehension’ for the destruction of the race. He said, 
“We cannot lawfelly abandon that [fortune which had been 
ours]. Even death would be preferable in our struggles to 
regain that prosperity . . . . There can be no peace with- 
put the annihilation of one party: we do fot wish to give up 
the kingdom, nor do we Wish to see the extinction of our 
race, Under these circumstances, therefore, the peace that is 
‘attained through even humilation is the best" And mark, 
even Bhima, usually against compromising, requests Krsna to 
“speak [in the Kaurava court] in such a strain that there may 
be peace with the Kurus. He stressed ihe fact that, by 
— activity, the Bháratas will all be consumed even 
by fire at the end of the dewy season. Realising 
B lana baia 8 he end of ey зыш Ren 
ain сюзе ТАИ of Es would! ruber in humiliation follow 
but let not the Bháratas be annihilated” 
Arjuna was also averse to war. И appears 
forced to choose between fheir own humi- 
ç 2 
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Nation and the extinction of the-race, were ready to choose the 
first. Peace at any price for the survival of the great Bharata 
race, may be for the entire Ary&varta, was being favoured in 
ihe Pandava camp. But Krsna ridiculed the suggestion and 
actually abused Bhima for his words spoken in panic. He ob- 
served, "Such lañguage is not Worthy Of thee, for а Ksatriya 
never enjoyeth that which he doth not acquire through power" 
(ibid, LXXIV). Bhima of course soon relented. Krsna’s 
mission under * Circümstances was bound. лоз 
very well knew it. He said tos Yudhisthira, “The covetous 
sons of — hage become very powerful Therefore 
there is no hope of their naking? peace with thee. 
war with the enemy to be certain - Collect everything that. 
х thou needest for the impending war" (ibid, LXXII), Then 
why this formality of the peace mission of Krsna? Не himt 
self explains the purpose which was a diplomati move to do 
open propaganda against Duryodhana, to dwell at length on 
his: vices and the Pandavas’ Virtués “and above. all to make W 
known to all therkings of the carth that the Pandavas wanted 
^ peace, and the Kauravas had forced the war on them. He 
observed. "By going^there. we will escape the blame of all the 
kings of the earth . . 2 my going there Will not be fruitless, 
for, if our object be not fulfilled. we shall at least escape all 
blame." This was the real objective; he wanted to create 
the public opinion in favour of the Pandavas against the 
Kauravas and, if possible, to weaken the loyalty of the Kuru 
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by giving up the kingdom without undergoing at our hands а 
wholesale destruction with his kinsmen.” Krsna in Hastindpura 
appealed to Dhrtarüstra to save the slaughter of the popula- 
tion of the carth by giving the Pandavas’ rightful share of the 
kingdom. Dhrtardstra expressed his helplessness and asked 
Krsna to persuade Duryodhana to accept the peace terms. 
Krsna recalled all the misdeeds of Duryodhana and declared 
that none amongst his friends could face Bhima and that 
Arjuna was invincible. These words of insult and warning 
could hardly have any effect on the obstinate Duryodhana 
who, after rejecting the “peace terms. planned to imprison 
Krsna probably thinking that, without him, the Pandavas. will 
be weak: But this scheme, against the code of con- 
duct ot the kings, failed and Krsna, by his yogic power, succeed- 
ed in terrifying the Kuru court. 

Krsna was very angry and, in his message to Duryodhana, 
warned him not to be under the illusion that, as he (Krsna) 
would not himself fight and act as a sararhi only. he (Duryo- 
dhana) would have his way He categorically stated, “Think- 
ing thus, thou art not afarmed . . И my wrath is 
excited, I may then consume all the kings [assembled by thee] 
ав fire consumes a heap of straw." Yudhisthira appears to 
be more interested in seeing that Krsna lives up to his promise 
than Krsna himself. 

When the warring forces faced cach other in Kuruksetra, 
Arjuna felt doubtful about the necessity of waging this cruel 

г for a share of the kingdom. But Krsna overwhelmed 
im with his arguments and yogie power and successfully 
persuaded Arjuma to fight. 

In course of the fighting, both sides broke the rules of 
war. Abhimanyu was attacked by seven mahdrathins and was 
killed when unarmed. Krsna by his yogic power, concealed 

the sun for a short time, encouraging Jayadratha to come out 
‚ the open to see Arjuna committing suicide as promised, 
to be killed by Arjuna. When Drona was proving invin- 


was killed and Yudhisthira, known for his truthfulness, was 
persuaded by Krsna to cry loudly, 'Aivattháman is killed", 
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and the word "elephant" was drowned in the loud noise of the 
trumpets. Drona hearing only Yudhisthira's words, "Aávat- 
thiman is killed," was dazed with sorrow, and Dhrstadyumna 
killed him just Шеп. The wheels of Karma's car were stuck in 
mud and, when he came down to extricate the wheels, on 
Krsna's advice, Arjuna shot his deadly arrow at him, When 
Duryodhana was hiding in a tank. Krsna with Bhima went there, 
abused him and forced him to come out to fight. In the 
fight, on a hint from Krsna, Bhima struck him on the thigh 
against the rules of fighting. The war was decided in favour 
of the Pandavas with only seven survivors. 

There is thus no doubt that Krsna now sided with the 
Pandavas and was for war against the Kauravas whom he 
considered to be in the wrong. It is also true that, for winning 
what he called the war of righteousness, he was ready to break 
the laws of warfare and chivalry. For securing the share of 
the Pandavas, Krsna was even more determined than the 
Pandavas themselves for the war, even if it meant the destruc- 
n of the race. It may be anybody's guess that, had Krsna 
with his great army put his entire weight for peace and maintain 
4 just posture of neutrality. his belated attempt as a mediator 
might have ayerted the great catastrophe. "But he appears to 
be more interested in crushing Duryodhana for his unrighteous 
deeds and, in establishing the law of righteousness, in waging 
war than in preventing it. Actually what came out of the 
Mahabharata War were appalling slaughter, misery and almost 
the extinction of the flowers of the country. The victors felt no 
Jess forlorn and sad than Dhrtarástra and Gándhári. Even the 
righteous Pandavas perished in the snowy Himalayas for their 
unrighteous deeds or thoughts. The tragic usclessness of war as 
а solution of any problem was clearly brought out at the end. And 
the problem stares again and again in our face whether the 
obstinacy and ambition of a man or a group will always be 
allowed to invite carnage on the carth, and wiser counsels will 
always be drowned. Can right and peace co-exist? Which 
is better, peace or right? This is an eternal question 
which the Great Wars have not answered convincingly, 
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The Mahabhar: 





and Indian Archacology* 
S. R. Das, Calcutta University 
i 

The Mahabharata, which has undergone changes through 
centuries, possesses neither any structural integration of its 
Own nor is it to be ascribed to any particular period. There 
are, of course, a few incidental or indirect textual or inscriptional 
references to certain elements of the Mahābhārata story; but 
unfortunately there is no contemporaneous archacological evi- 
dence in confirmation of a single Mahabharata event. In fact, 
the finding of the traces of the physical or material existence of 
the culture represented in the Mahabharata has long been a 
desideratum, It was only in 1950-52 that an attempt was made 
towards that direction through excavations at Hastinápura. one 
of the capital cities of thé Kauravas and the Pandavas. The 
excavations, though-primarily designed to determine the sequences 
of Painted Grey Ware discovered from the Gañga-Yamuna 
Doab, claimed to have unearthed evidences in respect of a 
particular incident which happened after the Battle of Kuru- 
ksetra as well as of the material equipments of the Mahābhārata 
people in particular and of the Aryans in general. 





Hastinapura (Meerut District, U.P.) standing on the bank 
of the Сайрй was the traditional capital of the Kauravas and 
the Pandavas.” 


"Тһе revised copy of the paper was received on the 24th December, 
1956.—Ed.] 

1 That the city of Hastināpura stood on the bank of the river 
Ganges is referred to in the Mahabharata, Ramayana and other texts 
(Mbh, L 128; Ram, IL 68. 13); cf. апирайғат Hastindpuram in the 
Mahdbhdsya (Raychaudhuri, Politica! History of Ancient India, p. 43) 
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After the retirement of the Рарјауа brothers from the 
world, Pariksit, the grandson of the third Рарјауа, became 
the king of Hastinapura. If the story of the struggle between 
Pariksit and the Nügas as described in the Mahabharata has any 
historical bearing, it may be presumed that the Pündava king 
had to fight hard against the Nügas of the North-West, whose 
Centre of activities might have been Taxila, and that he, most 
probably, lost his life in that struggle? Pariksit's son Jana- 
mejaya did not fail to take revenge and succeeded in bringing 
about disasters to the Nagas and captured Taxila. It was in 
the court of Janamejaya at Taxila that the story of the Mahd- 
bhdrata was recited by Vaitampyana. After Janamejaya, there 
might have been some family feuds which ultimately brought 
about a division of the kingdom. Kaksasena, a brother of 
Janamejaya, probably established a separate kingdom at Indra- 
prastha; but the main line continued to rule at Hastinapura.” 
Janamejaya was succeeded by his son Satánika who in his tum was 
followed by Asvamedhadatta, The next king was Adhisimakrsna. 
Who was succeeded by his son Nicaksu. According to the 
Purünic tradition, it was during the reign of Nicaksu that а great 
tragedy befell the kingdom of Hastinapura. The Chdndogya 
Upanisad refers to a great devastation of crops caused by 
locusts. and it has been supposed that this incident happened 
during the reign of Nicaksu.* Still more serious was the great 
devastating flood which swept away Hastinapura, and Nicaksu 
had to leave the city, and probably the capital was transferred 
to Kausimbi (modern Kosam near Allahibád). This event 
is echoed in the Purünas in the following words : š 


Gatigay=apahrte tasmin nagare Nagasahbaye | 
tyaktva Nicaksur=nagaram Kausāmbyäń sa. nivatsyati |* 


“When the city of Hastinapura (Nügasihvaya) is carried away 
by the Ganges, Nicaksu will abandon it and will dwell in 





2 Mbh, L 4144. 1692; Vedic Age, ed, Majumdar, р. 328. 
..3 Majumdar, op. cit, p 320, 
(4 Ibid, p. 320; Raychaudburi, op. cit, p. 45. 
5 Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 5, _ 
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Kausimbi."* But there are different readings in the Puránas. 
In the Bhagavata Purana, the expression is: Gajāhvaye hrte 
nadya Kausambyarn sadhu varsyar? In the Visu Purana 
(4. 21), we are told : 

Satànikàád— Atvamedhadattó: bhavità | 

Tasmüd —apy— Adhisimakrsnah | 

Adhisimakrsnat Nicaksuh yo Garigay=dpahyte Hastinüpure 

Kausambyara nivatsyati | 
It is thus clear that a flood of the Ganges swept away Hastinā- 
pura, and Nicaksu had to make Кашат his abode 

This devastating incident of sometime after the Bharata 
War along with some cultural equipments of the Mahabharata 
period has been claimed to bave received confirmation in certain 
evidences revealed by the excavations at Hastinápura. The ex- 
Cavator, B. B. Lal, in his excavation report, has drawn some 
Very important ‘provisional conclusions’ from the evidences 
unearthed at Hastinapura.” It would be worthwhile to mention 
here some of the findings of the excavator. 


. Odd 


"The Hastinapura excavations revealed five periods of occu- 
Pation.® The earliest one, ie. period I (1 to 1} ft. in thick- 
ness), is characterised by what the excavator calls "Ochre-coloured 
Ware’ which has been also recovered from other Gangetic 
basin sites? At Bahadurabad (Saharanpur Dist. U.P.) 
similar ware has been found also with a copper-board. The 
next period, ie. period П (6 to 7, occupational), is dis- 





6 Ibid, pp. 65-66. 

7 Ibid, p. S. Hastinapura is known by different names such as 
Gajapura, Gajihvaya, Nügihvaya, VaranShvaya, Váranas&hvaya, Nüga- 
‘pura, Gajasihvaya, etc. Cf. Mbh. L 206; XIV. 14, 52, 85; XV. 37-39; 
VITI, 5; Majumdar, ор. cir, p. 321; Pargiter, ор cit. pp. 4-5. 

8 Ancient India, Nos. 10-11, pp. 150-51. 

9 Ibid, p. 10. 

10 Ibid, pp. 11, 146. 

11 Archaeological Remains, Monuments ond Museums, Part I, p. 12 
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tinguished by the Painted Grey Ware)? It was towards the 
end of this period that a great flood occurred "which cut away 
a considerable portion of tbe settlement, as indicated by the 
erosional scar оп the mound"? and which ultimately led to its 
abandonment, and the site remained uninhabited for sometime, 
The cultural assemblage of Period I consists of Painted Grey 
Ware, use of copper as the chief metal (though iron lumps 
and slags. if not iron, were found in the uppermost level of the 
period), mud walls or use of mud bricks (only a fragmentary 
baked brick was found), weights of chert, glass bangles," terra- 
cotta animal figurines, terracotta discs, feeding cups, charred 
grains of rice and remains of horse, deer, pig. buffalo, sheep, 
cattle, ete. This period was followed by a break, and subse- 
quently. in Period ШІ, the users of Northern Black Polished 
Ware settled at the site. This period is also characterised by 
the use of punch-marked coins,’ etc. 

As to the chronological sequences and dating of these 
three periods, the upper and lower limits have been deter- 
mined on two datum points, namely (i) Painted Grey Ware 
of Period П suppossed to be definitely later than the Harappan 
culture and (i) Northern Black Polished Ware of Period HI 
ascribed to c. 6th century B.C." Accordingly. the upper level 
of Period I has been ascribed to c. 1200 B.C. and Periods II 
and II to 1100-800 B.C. and to early 6th century to early 
3rd century B.C. respectively. But there is no datable material 
in these three periods, and it is on the basis of the Painted 
Grey Ware and Northern Black Polished pottery having their 
counterparts at Tilpet, Rupar, KauSimbi, Ahichatrá, etc., that 





12 Ancient India, op. cit, pp. 11, 146. 
13 Ibid, p. 14. 


14 The fnd of glass bangles at Hastinapura in Period IL has been 
supposed to be the earliest іп Indi. See Wheeler, Early India 


15 Ancient India, Now 10-11, Table I. 
16 Ibid. р 15. 
V3 Ibid, pp. 21-24. 
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the dating of the three earlier periods has been determined.'* 

These are the evidences from which the excavator has 
drawn some ‘provisional conclusions’ of great import. He 
concludes that the date of the Mahabharata War falls within 
Period П, and that the evidence of flood in the upper level 
Of the same period alludes to the flood which is described in 
the Purünas as occurring during the reign of Nicaksu.!® and 
that this flood brought about "enormous loss of life and pro- 
репу", and as such there was an abandonment of the site, the 
capital being transferred to KauSimbi.2? 


iv 


A discussion on the findings of the excavator at Hastin- 
pura involves a critical examination of (i) the question of the 
equation of the flood evidence at Hastinapura with the Puránic 
flood-legend associated with the reign of Nicaksu: (ii) the 
dating of the Bhárata War and of Period П at Hastināpura : 
(ii) the equation of cultural equipments of Period П at Hasti- 
парша with the Mahabharata culture; (iv) the association of 
Painted Grey Ware with thé Mahabharata people and the Aryans 
in general. ° 

Let us first of all examine the evidences of flood and the 
consequent transference of the capital to Кашаты from 
Hastinápura. Regarding the evidences of flood at Hastindpurs. 
the excavator tells us that "there occurred a great flood in the 
river, which cut away a considerable portion of the settle- 
ment, as indicated by the erosional scar on the mound. While 
most of the eroded material must have been carried away by 
the turbulent waters of the river far downstream, a part of it 











18 Ibid, p. 23. At Rupar, the Harappans were followed by the 
P.G.W. people who have been supposed to have introduced glass. See 
E ical Remains, Monuments and Museums, Part L pp. 8-9. 

19 Ancient India, Nos. 10-11, р. 150. 

20 Ibid, рр. 15, 150-51. The excavator further believes that the 
flood brought about the end of the P.G.W. settlement at Hastinüpus 
See Archaeological Remains, Monuments and Museums, Part 1, pp. 13, Š 
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managed to settle down in the river-bed close by. This was 
revealed by a number of borings made in the Khādar area, within 
200 yards of the mound ; ancient pottery was recovered as many 
as 45-50 feet below the sub-soil water level"?! The effects of 
the flood proved disastrous The excavator continues, "the 
flood, heavy as it was, must have entailed an enormous loss of 
life and property. The inhabitants seem to have been so much 
upset that they decided to abandon the site. Consequently, there 
was no habitation at Hastinapura for some considerable time.”?? 

In the very begining. it is to be noted that the evidence 
of ñood-erosion was found only in one of the four cutting, ie. 
Hist. I measuring 590' in length and 21 to 44' in width, 
which yielded no Painted Grey Ware because the flood has been 
supposed to have carried away all the strata from the eastern 
side.™ Secondly, the excavator himself contends that the flood 
washed away only a part of the settlement. This means that the 
flood affected the settlement only to a limited extent, which is 
also clear from the section of Hst, L?* ‘Thirdly, could such a 
flood which washed away only a portion of the settlement entail 
"an enormous loss of life and property"? No evidence of the 
loss of human life could be produced. as no skeletal remain has 
been found. The excavations, no doubt, yielded some animal 
remains :** but there is hardly any evidence to prove that they 
were the victims of flood. Fourthly. there is again no evidence 
of the loss of property excepting. of course, Painted Grey Ware. 
‘This also seems doubtful. It is improbable that the flood carried. 
away all the evidences of Painted Grey Ware; at least a few 
specimens should have been left in situ. Fifthly, as to the 
demolition of houses or buildings caused by the flood, no tangible 
evidence could be produced. The structures exposed at Hastini- 








21 Ane. Ind. Nos, 10-11, pp. 14-15. 

22 rd. p 15 (cf. Lal. nahan Areal aks TROU 

P. 20). 

OP Ibid, р. 
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pura in Period I do not give us any indication of the remains 
Of a capital city. According to the evidence uncarthed, Period 
IL witnessed only the use of mud-bricks. and we do not also 
know as to how and to what extent these mud-brick structures. 
were demolished by flood. Lastly. if there be mo sufficient 
grounds to justify the contention that there was ‘an enormous 
loss of life and property’, how could the tragedy upset the people 
to such an extent that they abandoned the site altogether? Even 
if there was а flood, as is proved by the traces of erosinal scars, 
no definite evidence of such a calamity, which might have dis- 
turbed the entire settlement, appears to have been discovered. 
On the other hand, even if a flood occurred, there was little 
possibility of the wholesale migration of the people. In the 
case of a flood, the affected people generally take shelter in an 
elevated region nearby till the flood retreats and, with the flood 
receding, the people normaly come back and reestablish their 
settloments. Hence the question of the site being left unoccupied 
Хог a considerable time docs not arise at all. This might have 
been possible if there were frequent floods from the river, for 
which, however, there is no evidence. In this connection. it 
would be interesting to refer to the opinion expressed by Agrawal 
and others, who conclude form the results of the Radio Carbon 
analysis of certain samples from Periods IT and III, that “there 
does not appear much gap between the end of Period П and the 
beginning of Period III". In this particular case, the flood 
affected only a part of the settlement; and as such there is 
lile justification to hold the view regarding the consequent 
“abandonment of the site for a ‘considerable time’. Accordingly. 
` the question of the site being left unoccupied for a ‘considerable 
tîme” does not arise at all. 








(0M 104. p. 35. 
x 38 Current Science, Jan. 20, 1964, No. 2. pp. 4042 (reprint) — 
Carbon Dates of Archaeological Samples’ by Agrawal, Kusumgar 
pd 
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If the Puršnic story is to be relied upon, the transference 
of the capital from Hastinapura to Kausimbi might have been 
duc to some other reasons as well. Even Pargiter is not in 
favour of accepting the view that the flood described in the 
Puranas caused this transference. He thinks that, in such a 
case. "Nicaksu could have chosen amy southern town near by 
as a new capital and there was no necessity to move three 
hundred miles south across.7* Pargiter further contends, 
“It is quite likely that he (Nicaksu) was driven south by the 
pressure from the Punjab.” Again the Vatsas of Кашаты 
were the friends of the Pandavas and helped the latter in the 
great battle?! Does not this transference of the Pindava 
capital from Hastinapura to Kausimbi mean subjugation and 
capture of a friendly State ? 





v 


‘The next question is the equation of the evidences of the 
flood in Period II Hastinapura with the Puránic legend of flood 
occurring during the reigning period qf Nicaksu who transferred 
the capital to Кашаты. With this is intimately connected the 
question of the dating of Nicaksu's reign and of the Bharata Wai 
‘The dating of the different elements in the Mahabharata is 
speculative. Without taking into consideration the datings 
arrived at by astronomical calculations which are beyond the 
perview of our knowledge gathered from history and archaeology. 
it would be better to rely on the available Purünic evidences of 
historical import. It is of course extremely risky to place 


29 Pargiter, Ancient Indiam Historical Tradition, p. 285. 
30 Loc. cir. 
3» Mbid, 269-70, 

For а discussion on astronomical calculations, see Kane, History 
of Dharmasésira, Vol. Ш, pp. 902-23; Pusalker, Studies in the Epics 
and Puranas, pp. 12-24, 74-76; JIH. Vol XVI, Part їй: /R A SRB, 
Letters, Vol. IM: Јах, Vol ХХІ. pp. 21-20: ete. According to the 
Aihole inscription dated 434-35 AD. (Ep. Ind. Vol. VI, pp. 1-12). 
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absolute reliance on the Puránic statements which consist of 
contradictory, confused and sometimes ambiguous narration of 
events. Yet, as there is no other tangible source, we shall have 
to depend on the Puránic statements. The Mahabharata re- 
counts the tale only up to the reign of Janamejaya and, for the 
history of his successors, we are entirely dependent on the 
Purdnic accounts. The Puranas narrate the genealogy from 
Abhimanyu and Pariksit to Adhisimakrsna. the fourth in descent, 
аз already past. But some Puranas are said to have been recited 
during the reign of Adhisimakrsna, from whom the prophetic 
narration of the royal genealogy begins.** 

The Purinas give the lists of the succession of rulers 
of the different dynasties along with the duration of the reigns 
and, sometimes, the reigning periods of the individual kings are 
also given. This may help us to arrive at a tentative conclusion 
regarding the date of the Bhárata War. Without entering into 
details, it may be pointed out at the very outset that the Puriinas 
supply us with different durations of the intervening period 
between the Bhárata War and Mahápadma Nanda of Magadha 
(4th century B. C.) In the first place. we are told in some 
Puranas that, between the Bharata War and Mahápadma's 
coronation, there “ruled over Magadha 22 Barhadrathas, $ Pra- 
dyotas and 10 Sisunàgas: but the total duration has been 


War at 3102 B.C. See Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, 
(p. 27. From the Nidhanpur copper-plate inscription of Bhiskaravarman 
it is learnt that 
. was killed by 


n Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. vii-ix. 
Pargiter, Ancient Indiam Historical Tradidon, p. 287. 
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variously given as 1498, 1408 and 938 years”? Fixing Maba- 
padma's coronation at 382 B.C. (after Pargiter), the date of the 
Bharata War is to be placed at 1888 B.C. or 1790 B.C. or 1320 
B.C. Further, in the Vayu, Matsya and Bhdgavata Puranas, it 
has been stated that 1050 or 1015 or 1500 years passed between 
the inauguration of Mabápadma's reign and the birth of Pariksit.* 
Out of the figures 1050, 1015 or 1500, Kane has accepted 
1500.47 It has been also contended that this inflated figure is 
due to the inclusion of the Pradyotas as the rulers of 
Magadha.** This Puranic statement has not been, however, 
accepted by Raychaudhuri on the ground that the account is 
full of discrepancies. This is proved by the statement that the 
interval between Pulomávi and Mahāpadma is 836 which places 
the former at about 410 A.D. But, if we accept the Purápic 
statement, the Bharata War is to be ascribed to 1432 or 1397 
or 1882 B.C. Thirdly, according to the Purünic testimony, 
Mahápadma exterminated the Ksatriyas and, uptil then from the 
time of the Bharata War, there reigned contemporaneously 24 
Aiksvikus, 24 Kadis, 28 Haihayas, 32 Kalifigas, 25 Asmakas, 
36 (or 26) Kurus, 28 Maithilas, 23 SQrasenas and 20 Vitihotras. 
Pargiter thinks that this enumeration is much easier and simpler 
than the period of duration. By ascribing a ‘period of 20 years 
for the destruction of the Ksatriyas, Pargiter places the accession 
of Mahüpadma at 382 B.C." The number of the Kuru kings 
given in the Purápas is 26 or 36, and Pargiter accepts 26 because 
accords with the numbers relating to the other royal families. 
"Then by ascribing an average of 18 years for each reign, he 
arrives at 850 B.C. as the date of Adhisimakrgna (18X26=468 




















35 Ibid. p. 179 (cf. Dynasties of the Кай Age, рр. 13-22). 

36 Ibid, р. 180; Dynasties of the Kali Age. р. 58. 

37 History of Dharmaiüsra, Vol. Ш. рр 899-900. 

Зв Pusalker, Srudies in the Epics and Puranas, p. 77. 

39 Raychaudhuri, op. cit, p. 30. 

40 Pargiter, Anc. Ind. Hist. Trad, pp. 180-81. 

41 The date of the accession of Candragupta is placed at 322 B.C. 
and tbe Nandas ruled for 80 years, Le. 402 B.C.—20—382 В.С. 

42 Pariter, op. cit, pp. 181-82. 
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382—850), from whose reign the prophetic sections of the 
Purdnas begin. This dating is claimed to have been checked by 
him from the study of the list of the Magadhan kings, ie. 16 
Bürhadrathas, 5 Pradyotas and 10 Sisundgas, ic. 31 reigns for 
558 years. In order to find out the date of the Bharata War, 
five more reigns between Adhisimakrsna and Yudhisthira are to 
be added. For these reigns. Pargiter adds 100 years and there- 
by comes to 950 B.C. as the date of the War.“ It is, however, 
to be noted that an average of 18 years per reign is very low. 
On the other hand, his ascription of 18 years is arbitrary. In 
опе case he assigns 18 years while in another 20 years per reign 
for five kings. Pargiter has not given any credence to the specific 
statement made in the Puranas that 1050 or 1015 years passed 
between the birth of Pariksit and the coronation of Mahāpadma 
Nanda, in which case, the Bhárata War is to be placed at 1432 
or 1397 B.C. This is also more or less the dating arrived at by 
Altekar from the study of the VarhSivali lists of teachers given 
in the Vedic texts. Raychaudhuri, however, arrived at the 
9th century B.C. as the date of the Bharata War on the basis of 
the Vedic lists of teachers*and students.* It appears, however, 
that the Puránic evidences clearly point to a dating of the 
Bhárata War which cannot be later than the 15th century B.C. 


vi 


‘The excavator at Hastinipura has, however, accepted 
Pargiter's dating as it accords well with his dating of Period II. 
From the archaeological sequences. the said Period has been 
ascribed Бу Lal between 1100 and 800 B.C. It follows, according- 
ly that Period П was in occupation for three hundred years. 
"Therefore, Hastinapura was in continuous occupation even from 


43 Ibid, p. 182. 

44 Loc. cit. 

45 Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 1939, pp. 68-77. 
‘Subsequently he changed his opinion and agreed with Pargiter’s dating. 
See Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, Gauhati Session, Vedic 
‘Age, p. 269. 


46 Pol. Hist. Ane. md. p. 36. 
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a period prior to the Bhürata War. If the War would have 
taken place in 950 B.C., it was during the reign of Nicaksu, the 
6th in descent from Pariksit, that the flood occurred —63 18 
(accepting Pargiter's average) —108--842—950—in 842 B.C. This 
agrees with the archaeological dating with a margin of 42 years. 
On the other hand, if the Bharata War took place in the 15th 
century B.C., ie. 1432 B.C., the reign of Nicaksu is to be placed 
in 1234 or 1199 or 1324 B.C. This does not, however, agree 
with the dating of Period П and the flood at Hastinàpura. Be- 
sides, it is generally accepted that the Aryan immigration did 
not take place later than ç. 1400 B.C., the date of the Boghazkói 
inscription, The lowest level of Period TI is dated at 1100 B.C, 
In that case, we have a margin of about three hundred years for 
the development of the mass of Vedic texts and Epic literature. 
There is no reason for doubting that the Epic literature appeared 
later than the Vedic texts, and, as such. it does not seem probable 
that the whole mass of literature developed within such a short 
period of time. It does not seem plausible that the Aryan im- 
migration in India had taken place by that time, though this has 
been justified by Wheeler on the basis of archaeological find- 
ings at Harappi.* Wheeler is in favour of bringing down the 
date of the arrival of the Aryans to about 1500 B.C. which 
has been supposed to be the date of the end of the Indus civi- 
lisation. Again, Lal thinks that the Painted Grey Ware is 
also to be ascribed to the period from 1500 B.C.* This is 
mot in accord with the occurrence of Painted Grey Ware in 
Period П at Hastinapura dating from 1100 B.C. to 800 B.C. 
It appears then that the dating of the upper level of Period 
Ш at Hastinápura can hardly be equated with the reign period 
of Nicaksu or "the Mahabharata time’. 

"The dating of Period TI and its equation with the Mahd- 
bharara time as reconstructed by Lal do not appear to be 
probable if we take into consideration the history of the foun- 
dation of the city of Hastinipura and the genealogy of the 
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rulers given in the Purinas. According to some passages in 
the Mahabharata, Hastinãpura was actually founded by Dusyanta 
and Bharata.% But the city was certainly named after Hastin, 
The fifth successor of Bharata. It is quite likely that Dusyanta 
and Bharata first established their capital at Hastinápura and 
subsequently Hastin enlarged it and gave his name to it! The 
Kaurava genealogy as reconstructed by Pargiter from the Puranas 
shows that the line originated from Dusyanta and Bharata and 
there were no less than 30 kings up to Abhimanyu, ic. up to 
the Bhirata War? But there are altogether 36 generations 
up to the reign of Nicaksu. Even if we accept Pargiter's average 
of 18 years for cach reign, the total reigning period comes to 
648 (36%18=648) years. Further, there were 30 generations 
up to Abhimanyu, ie. 540 (30X18=540) years. If we accept 
Pargiter’s contention that the Bhirata War took place in 
950 B.C. it is to be admitted that Hastinapura was in conti- 
nuous occupation for 648 years (including the reigns up to 
Nicaksu) and that the city came into existence by about 
1598 (950--648—1598) B.C. This dating. however, collides 
with the dating of the Aryan immigration into India. On the 
other hand, if we take into consideration only the generations 
directly connected with the Mahabharata story, the number 
comes to 10 generations, ie. from $üntanu to Nicaksu. By 
ascribing 18 years to each reign, the total reign period of 10 
generations comes to 180 years, This figure also becomes too 
short for the total duration of Period П at Hastinapura. It is 
not also possible to accomodate so many generations since the 
establishment of the city of Hastinapura within a period of 
300 years ascribed to Period II by the excavator. All these 
certainly disturb the whole chronological sequence at Hasti- 
nîpura determined by the excavator, and as such Period П can 
hardly be said to represent the “Mahabharata time". 











50 Mbh, VIL 68. 2384; ХП. 29939; Vedic Age, p. 270. 

51 Mbh, L 95.3787; Vayu, 99.165: Matsya 4942; Visnu 1910: 
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Another important point is also to be taken into considera- 
tion. The excavator has attributed the whole of Period II to 
the "Mahabharata time’. Does it suggest that all the kings from. 
Bharata to Nicaksu or from Santanu to Nicaksu belonged to 
this period? It sounds absurd. This, however, leads us to 
the question of the archaeological dating of Period IL It has 
been generally assumed that the fixed points for determining 
the dating of the earlier three periods at Hastinapura are the 
Painted Grey Ware and Northem Black Polished pot- 
tery. The Painted Grey Ware was preceded by the 
*Ochre-washed Ware’ in Period T. Ghosh and Wheeler have 
equated Period I with the Harappan culture, and the Painted 
Grey Ware has been supposed to be post-Harappan, and 
the end of Harappan civilisation has been fixed at 1500 B.C. 
The beginning of the Northern Black Polished pottery has been 
ascribed to the 6th century B.C. In such a case, the Painted Grey 
Ware is to be placed in the intervening period, їе, 1500 B.C. to c. 
500 B.C. After the flood at Hastinápura, the site was left 
uninhabited for sometime and hence the upper level of Period П 
has been fixed at 800 B.C.. though ks beginning has been a: 
cribed to 1100 B.C., for which there is no substantial evidence. 
But these two fixed points are also questionable. It has been 
suggested that the Painted Grey Ware is posterior to the 
Harappan culture. Wheeler says that the Painted Grey Ware 
at Hastinpura was ‘preceded by a settlement which used 
Ochre-coloured pottery and copper implements'^ But, unfor- 
tunately, the excavator reports that, at Hastinápura, no copper 
was found in association with the Ochre-coloured Ware. How 
could then the Ochre-coloured Ware be associated with copper 
implements? Besides, no other evidence of the Harappan 
culture was found in Period I. Tt is therefore doubtful whether 
Period I at Hastinapura can be equated with the chalcolithic 
Harappan culture. Stratigraphically, the Painted Grey Ware 
pottery of period П is no doubt posterior to Ochre-coloured 
Ware: but there is no evidence to associate the latter with 
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Harappan culture. Accordingly. the dating of Painted Grey 
Ware has been made without amy solid foundation. This is 
further supported by the fact that, in certain sites, painted Grey 
Ware actually occurs in a much later period. Even Wheeler 
prefers to ascribe the Painted Grey Ware to a period from the 
8th century B.C“ The same is the case with the Northern 
Black Polished pottery. The ascription of Northern Black 
Polished pottery to early 6th century B.C. may or may not be 
possible with regard to its find at Taxila. Bot it is doubtful 
whether the Northern Black Polished pottery discovered in other 
„Sites should also belong to the same century. Even the 
Northern Black Polished pottery at Taxila has been ascribed by 
Wheeler to the Sth-2nd century B.C. Further Wheeler observes 
that the Northern Black Polished Pottery in the North-West 
(Taxila, Charsadda, Udegram. etc.) ‘should mostly be equated 
with the spread of the Mauryan dominion from the Ganges to 
these parts after 323 B.C. Accordingly, Wheeler ascribes 
the Northern Black Polished pottery of ‘north-westerly regions 
to the period 320-150 В.С.” and concludes that the Taxila dating 
"may not be representative'/* As for instance, at Sisupàlgadh, 
the Northern Black Polished pottery occurs in a level above the 
Rouletted Ware, i£ not carlier than the first century A.D." Tn 
fact. the Northern Black Polished pottery has also been found 
at many later settlements as well. Therefore, the supposed 
datum points are not absolute and hence questionable. On the 
other hand. there are good grounds to suggest that Periods T 
and II at Hastinapura belong to a still later period. This has 
been recently proved by the C-14 dating of certain samples 
from Periods П and Ш. 





wii 
Tn this connection, it would be interesting to refer to the 
results of the Radio Carbon analysis of samples from Hasti- 
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парига. Agrawal and others observe that the C-14 measure 
ments suggest the spread of Period III between c. 400 B.C. and 
100 B.C. and there does not appear to be much gap between 
the end of period П and the beginning of Period IIL Tt is 
thus clear that the dating of Period П is to be brought down 
to c. 400 B.C. Wheeler also thinks it safer to ascribe Painted 
Grey Ware to a period from 800 B.C. to 500 B.C. Secondly, 
the contention of Lal that the site was uninhabited for some- 
time after the flood is also not supported by the results of Radio 
Carbon analysis. Accordingly then, the question of the equation 
of Period П with the Mahdbhdrara period and its upper level 
with Nicaksu's reign when the flood from the Ganges occurred 
has no firm basis, and this is significantly negatived by C-l4 
dating. It is thus clear that even archaeological evidences do 
mot lend any support to the equation of Hastinapura Period II 
with the Mahabhdrara. This bas been also hinted at by Wheeler 
who says that the equation may be right. but that the available 
archaeological evidence scarcely carries so long a chronology." 
There is no evidence to think that the equation of Period П with 
the Mahābhārata time "may be right 


viii 3 


As to the third point at issue, ie. cultural equipments of 
Period П and their equation with the Mahābhārata period or 
culture, particular reference may be made to such elements аз: 
(1) the use of mud bricks for construction: (ii) copper as the 
Chief metal; (iii) charred grains of rice and (iv) Painted Grey 








S8 Current Science, Jan. 20, 1964, reprint, p. 3; May 5, 1964, 
No. 9, pp. 266-69. The results of Radio Carbon dating: 1. Period 
MEG) 1940-110. (2000-- 110) ; (i) 22254110 (2290-4110) ; (Hi) 
2015-95 (2075.-100) ; 2. Period II—(i) 2220-4110 (2285-4110) = 
e оо Ced: Gil) — (2455-130) : (iv) 22604 

(2325-100) ; (v) 2450+ 120 325). For Atranjikhera, the 
C14 dating ü 1025-100 B.C. A 

59 Op. cit, p. M4. 
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Ware. While dealing with the Ganges civilization Wheeler 
observes, “We may recognise in it the gencral urban background 
of the Mahābhārata without too much labouring of details: a 
picture of wealthy and jealous dynasties and polities, based upon 
a limitless and fertile soil and serviceable river communications," 
But, without entering into details of the cultural equipments of 
the Mahabharata, it would be absolutely futile to equate the 
Great Epic with Period П at Hastinàpura, and therefore a few 
of the cultural elements yielded by excavations may be subjected 
to critical examination. ] 

The structures of mud bricks discovered in Period II can 
be equated with the construction of the city described in the 
Mahābhārata. Wheeler contends that ‘although the remains of 
this period (Period II)......show a developed township with 
an economy based on mixed farming, and with adequately cons- 
tructed houses of which at present little is known. But un- 
fortunately there is hardly any evidence of a developed township 
in Period II nor of the economy referred to. On the other hand, 
the culture representd in Period II is strikingly too poor to be 
recognised as urban in character. Besides, it would be too 
much to associate these mud brick constructions with the urban 
patterns of Hastinfpura as described in the Mahabharata. The 
building activities in Period II do not give us any indication as 
to the remains of a capital city. The Mahābhārata contains 
detailed descriptions of the buildings of the cities of Hastinápura, 
Indraprastha, Khàndavaprastha, etc. Without entering into 
particulars, we may refer to several such accounts in the 
Mahabharata. Even a causal perusal of We accounts of the 
cities and their buildings given in the Mahabharata presents a 
different picture altogether. Tt would be unreasonable to hold 
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that the palaces and buildings at Hastinápura were all made of 
mud bricks only, It is, however, to be admitted that the exca- 
vation was confined to a limited area; but even then it should 
have revealed a few traces of the construction of the city and 
its cultural. equipments. 

Secondly, it is unthikable that the age of the Mahabharata 
had no knowledge of iron as the chief metal for making tools 
and other objects. Period П at Hastinapura, however, is 
familiar only with the use of copper as the chief metal. But 
the Mahabharata shows wide acquaintance with iron which was 
indeed the chief metal. The weapons of war were primarily 
made of iron. Of the numerous iron war-weapons, particular 
reference may be made to arikufa (goad), asi (sword), kanaka 
Gron balls), Ағила (razor-like object), gadā (mace), nürüca 
(arrow), parasvadha (axe), bhalla (spear), mudgara (club). 
Sakti (lance), Sataghnt (an instrument covered with iron pins 
according to the Sahdakalpadruma), Sara (arrow), 4üla (spear). 
fic Iron shield is also referred to. It has been also said 
that the arrows and swords made of iron or steel used to be im- 
mersed in oil to avoid rusting “4 „Besides the war weapons, 
there are also many references to domestic articles made of iron, 
of which particular mention may be madé of axes, cutters, 
spades, etc." Even fish-hooks and plough-shares were made of 
iron."* Such references are quite sufficient to prove that iron 
was largely known to the Mahabharata. The excavator at 
Hastinapura has further told us that the deposit preceding the 
Painted Grey Ware is Harappan. This has also been up- 
held by Ghosh and Wheeler. But unfortunately, in Period Т, 
no copper was found and, it would be too much to equate it 
with the chalcolithic Harappan culture. On the other hand. 
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Period П is really characterised by the wide use of copper. The 
absence of iron among cultural equipments of Period П is signi- 
ficant, and is alone sufficient to negative its equation with 
the “Mahabharata culture". 


The next point relates to the discovery of charred cereals 
from a pit in Period II assigned to about the 9th-lOth cen- 
tury B.C." The charred cereals have been studied by Chow- 
dbury and Ghosh of the Dehra Dun Institute, who identify 
them with rice (orzya) about 8000 years old. “probably 
the oldest record in the world’! It has been observed that 
"the discovery of rice at Hastinapura appears to be the oldest 
direct evidence to show its use three thousand years ago . . . . 
‘The use of rice husk as a binder for mud-plaster may not be 
an accident. It indicates the knowledge of rice and its bypro- 
ducts to be much earlier than what the archaeological age of 
Hastinapura would show’. Here the authors based their 
conclusion on the archaeological dating. But it has been al- 
ready pointed out that the dating of Period II at Hastinapura 
is to be modified "in the light of C-14 dating and other facts. 
In view of a later dating of Period II, the discovery of rice 
at Hastinapura cannot be considered as very ancient. Further. 
it has been found out that the pottery from Period I at Lothal 
Contains impressions of rice husk. Radio Carbon dating of 
materials from period I at Lothal points to 2000 B.C. In 
that case, the antiquity of rice is to be ascribed to about 
2000 B.C. 
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Words like dhanya. vrihi and Sali occur in the Vedic texts. 
In the Rgveda, the term dhdnya occurs perhaps in the sense of 
all kinds of cereals. It is in the Arharvaveda that the term 
vrihi has been used in the sense of rice. It has been accor- 
dingly suggested that the age of the “Arharvaveda and rice from 
Hastinapura is about the same";^ In the Mahābhārata, vrihi 
and yava are the chief grains.™ It has been concluded from 
the remains at Hastinapura that ‘the people of the upper 
Gangetic valley were well acquainted with rice and its uses", and 
that the people had been using rice long before the age 
Hastinapura indicates." Here three points are to be taken 
into consideration, namely (i) the meaning of the term 
dhünya in the Rgveda; (ii) the age of the Arharvaveda ; and 
(Ш) the association of rice with the Aryans. As to the mean- 
ing of dhdnya, the opinions of scholars differ. Some are of 
opinion that dhdnya in the Rgveda means cereals in general 
while others think that the word has been also used in the 
sense of rice. In that case, rice is also to be associated with 
the Aryans. This agrees well with the supposed ascription of 
the Painted Grey Ware of Hastinapura to the Aryans. In this 
connection, it is also interesting to note that rice does not occur 
at Mohenjodaro.* It may, therefore, be supposed that, if the 
Aryans had come from outside, they might have brought rice 
with them. This does not, however, seem likely because the 
oldest evidence of rice comes from the upper Gangetic valley, 
Secondly rice was not certainly an agricultural product of Sind 
and the Punjab at that time. ie. when the Aryans first settled 
there. If it is зо, then the Aryans must have learnt about the 
use of rice after their settlement in India and in course of their 
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migration towards the cast. On the other hand, if the Aryans 
were acquainted with rice from the very beginning, it becomes 
apparent that they did not come from outside. The same 
argument can be advanced in respect of the attribution of the 
Painted Grey Ware to the Aryans. Secondly, the Atharvaveda 
which mentions vrihi in the sense of rice is the latest of the 
Vedic Sarhitis and cannot be ascribed to 1000 B.C. ie. to 
Period П at Hastinapura. Moreover. S. K. Chatterjee has shown 
that the rice cultivation is of ‘Austro-Asiatic origin, It is 
more primitive in India, and the Aryans did not certainly 
come to India with the knowledge of rice and rice cultivation, 
It follows that the Aryans, if they would have come from 
outside, might have learnt the use of rice from the indigenous 
people of India in course of their movements towards the east 
Or rather the Gangetic valley. If the Aryans were the real 
authors of rice, they might not have come from outside, be- 
cause it is probably in India that the oldest record of rice has 
been found. 





This leads us to the discussion of the last point namely 
the association of the Painted Grey Ware with the Mahabharata 
people and the Aryans in general. The said Ware comes from 
the well stratified Period П at Hastinipura which overlies the 
Ochre-coloured Ware and in some other places the underlying 
deposits are Harappan.® Period Ш at Hastinapura belongs to 
the early historical times. Thus there exists a hiatus between 
the Harappan and the early historical period. Lal has sought 
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to fill up this gap by ascribing the Painted Grey Ware to the 
Aryans, It has been also upheld that as the scene of the acti 
vities of the early Aryans was the Punjab and the Gangá- 
Yamuna Doab, ‘it may be surmised that the Painted Grey Ware 
people were not different from them" This ascription of 
Painted Grey Ware 10 the Aryans has been also upheld by 
Ghosh who says that the said Ware fulfils the criteria which 
have been outlined by him." Its "geographical distributions 
raise the possibility that the P. G. Ware in reality belongs to 
the Aryans". It has been found that the Painted Grey Ware 
is well distributed over the areas covered by the Vedic Aryans. 
Numerous sites in the upper Gafgi and Sutlej basin and the 
Sarasvati valley have yielded this kind of pottery, e.g. Panipat, 
Tilpet, Pehoa, Mathura, Kurukshetra, Indrapat, Rampil, Bhagat, 
Rupar, Ahicchatra. the Ghagar valley, etc."* The Narmada and 
the region south of it fall outside the Painted Grey Ware 
horizon. So also is the eastern region. As such, Wheeler has 
Observed that the Painted Grey Ware is the characteristic ware 
of the Gafgi-Yamuna Doab.** Lal has told us that some of the 
Painted Grey Ware sites are also to be associated with the 
Mahabharata stor Ghosh further contends that the Painted 
Grey Ware pottery is post-Harappan and is preceded by the 
historical period according to the discoveries made at Hastiná- 
pura." Lastly, he concludes, “If the Painted Grey Ware does 
not represent that culture, we shall have to find out in the Northern. 
Indian plains another wide spread culture between the dis- 
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appearance of the Harappans and the emergence of the histo- 
rical period; but according to our knowledge no such culture 
existed, "s^ 


xi 


From these findings of Lal and Ghosh, it is clear that the 
Aryans were tbe authors of the Painted Grey Ware. But 
before ascribing the authorship of the Painted Grey Ware to 
the Aryans it is desirable tbat we should take into considera- 
tion the evidences furnished by the Reveda which is the only 
record for the early history and culture of the Aryans in India. 
Unfortunately, the Rgvedic evidences have not been taken into 
account while attributing the authorship of the Painted Grey 
Ware to the Indo-Aryans. Accordingly, we must seriously 
consider some relevant points arising out of it; (i) if the Aryans 
were the real authors of the Painted Grey Ware, the Reveda 
should have contained definite or concrete references to pottery. 
more particularly to the wheel made pottery and its diverse 
uses; (ii) the scription of the Painted Grey Ware to the 
Aryans proves that the potter's craft was well developed in the 
Rgvedic period; fi) if wheel-made pottery was known to the 
Aryans, it should have been used in rituals, and (iv) lastly, if 
the Aryans were the real authors of the Painted Grey Ware, 
it should have been well distributed over the areas originally 
Occupied by the early Vedic Aryans, and its prototypes should 
have been also found in other Aryan settlements outside India. 

As to the first point it may be noted that the Rgveda con- 
tains only a few insignificant and obscure references to pottery 
and its uses. A few words supposed to mean carthen vessels 
are kalasa, Aumbha. ukh, pacana, kosa, etc. which may or 
may not mean carthen ware. These stray references in the 
Rgveda do not. however. prove that the Rgvedic Aryans used 
Pottery extensively. On the other hand, the Reveda is more 
acq with the extensive use of wooden vessels and uten- 
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sils for ritual and domestic purposes. If pottery was so widely 
used by the carly Aryans, the Rgveda should have contained 
more direct references to its diverse uses. Secondly, the 
Rgveda does not contain any positive reference to the potter's 
wheel or the potter's craft. It is only in the later Vedic texts 
that there are references to the potter and his wheel The 
potter's wheel (kaulála-cakra) occurs in the Satapatha Brahmana 
(XI. 8. It is said, “Verily, even as the craft-wheel or a 
potter's wheel would creak if not steadied, so indeed were 
these worlds uniform and unsteadied." Sáyana, while com- 
menting on it, says, "Even as a cart-wheel not standing on the 
ground for want of the wooden rest or some other thing would 
wobble." There are also references to the making of pottery. 





and patra made of clay (mynmaya) occur in the Taittiriya 
Brahmana (14 1.3-4). Further, in the Vdjasaneyt SarhiG 
(XVI. 27). there is a clear reference to the potter, and the 
expression used is kuldla-krra, і.е. made by a potter. According 
to the commentator on the Vajasaneyi Sarnhità, kulala means ‘a 
hereditary potter’ ic. son of a potter. Thus W is in these later 
Vedic texts that we have clear and distinct references to pottery 
and the poter. But the Reveda is significantly silent about 
such references to pottery. It shows that the early Vedic Aryans 
Or rather the Rgvedic hymn-composers had little to do with 
— ‘Moreover, pottery or the potter's craft does 

@ i E ты of ics nad crafts that can be drawn 
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as the issue of Visvakarman by a Südráni. Even to-day in 
certain parts of India, the potter belongs to the scheduled caste 
category ; but, in Eastern India, more particularly in Bengal, his 
is a clean caste. The very fact that the potter occupies a lower 
social position is an indication of the non-Vedic and Nonaryan 
affiliation of the potter's craft 

Further, in the Rgvedic rituals wooden or leather vessels 
were mostly used. There is hardly any reference to the use of 
pottery. On the other hand, if pottery was ever used, it was 
certainly hand-made. Even to-day hand-made pottery is only 
used in orthodox Brahmanical ritualism. For the dressing of 
the purodása cake, the Chandogya-parisisja recommends hand- 
made platters as purer than those turned on the potter's wheel.” 
‘There was also the regular practice of using fresh carthen pots 
On every occasion. This happened to be the usual custom with 
the Buddhists as described in the Mahāvarhsa® The Vedic 
Aryans were indeed veritable performers of sacrifices and, if the 
use of earthen vessels was so well known to them, pottery should 
have been widely used in their rituals. But unfortunately there 
is no evidence to that extegt in the Rgveda. Secondly, we learn 
from the later texts that the wheel-made pottery is to be asso- 
ciated with the Asfiras, and as such it cannot be used in the Vedic 
sacrifices. We have been told that if a pinda (ball of rice) is 
offered in the dsura vessels, the manes do not partake of it from 
there for ten or five years; the earthen vessel which is made 
by wheel is known as dsura and the carthen vessel made by 
hand is known as divine or sacred.** This is a clear indication 
that the wheel-made pottery is to be associated with the Non- 
aryan Asuras, and it cannot be used in orthodox Brihmanical 
rituals. Therefore, the Painted Grey Ware which is primarily 
a Wheel-made pottery (though hand-made pottery is not absent) 
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cannot be associated with Vedic ritualism and with the early 
Vedic Aryans. 

It has been claimed that the Painted Grey Ware is well 
distributed over the areas covered by the Aryans and the 
Mahābhārata people. The Punjab and the “Gaigi-Yamuna 
Doib were the scenes of the early Aryan activities and as such 
the Painted Grey Ware people may be associated them." 
But some of the sites yielding Painted Grey Ware have little or 
no connection with the early Aryans or the Mahabharata people. 
As yet no definite trace of the Painted Grey Ware has been 
noticed in the regions of the North-West through which the 
Aryans are supposed to have entered into India and where they 
certainly made their earlier settlements ° This kind of pottery 
has been, no doubt, found in certain parts of the Punjab and 
the neighbouring areas; but these find-spots do not appear to 
have been so intimately known to the early Aryans. The 
Gaági-Yamunà valley which has largely yielded Painted Grey 
Ware was not so intimately known to the Rgvedic Aryans. This 
is proved by few references to these two rivers in the Rgveda 
The Aryans. in fact, migrated to this region in a subsequent 
period from the North-West or the region of the Saptasindhu.% 
If it be so, how is it possible to ascribe a lodal product of the 
Guigi-Yamuni Doab to the early Aryans? The very fact that 
the Painted Grey Ware has been found in a large number of 
sites in the Gañga-Yamuná basin proves that it might be an 
indigenous product of the region which was colonised by the 
Vedic Aryans in a later period, and that there is nothing to 
prove that the early Vedic Aryans were responsible for the 
introduction of this kind of pottery. Further, if the Vedic 
Aryans introduced this pottery, its traces should have been 
found in all the tracts traversed by them in course of their 
journey to India. But unfortunately, no trace of such pottery 
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has yet been found along the supposed routes of Aryan migra- 
tion. 

The sites yielding Painted Grey Ware have been also 
associated with the Mahābhārata story." Тһе Mahübhdrara 
shows acquaintance with a larger number of places of Northern 
India. But it has not been possible to recover Painted Grey 
Ware from all these places. It is true that some sites yielding 
Painted Grey Ware figure prominently in the Mahabharata story ; 
but finding of Painted Grey Ware in those places does not mean 
that they were the sites par excellence of the Mahabharata 
people or represent the “Mahabharata culture". It does not also 
prove that the Mahdbhdrara people were the authors of the 
Painted Grey Ware. Moreover it has been already contended 
that Period II at Hastinápura cannot be ascribed to the ‘Mahd- 
bhürata time". There cannot really be anything like the ‘Mahd- 
bharata time’ since the Mahābhārata does not belong to any 
fixed date. The Great Epic indicates compilation of materials 
belonging to different periods and, therefore, it would not be 
Proper to associate a particular place or period with the Mah- 
bharata on the basis of a single item of culture. 

"The Painted Grey Ware has been ascribed to both the 
Aryans and the “Mahabharata people. This means that the 
pottery in question with its types and shapes was in continuous 
use from the time of the Rgveda upto the Epic авс. At Hastiná- 
pura, the Painted Grey Ware has been found only in Period II 
dating from 1100 B.C. to 800 B.C. In such a case, how is it pos- 
sible to accommodate the carly Aryans and the Mahabharata 
people within a short period of 300 years? It will not be also 
proper to accept the Kauravas and Pandavas as the true represen- 
tatives of the early Vedic Aryans. 

Again, the types and chronology of the Painted Grey Ware 
are not uniform in all the sites yielding this kind of pottery. For 
instance, at Ahicchatrà this Ware is plain and occurs along with 
Northern Black Polished pottery. This is an indication of the 
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later dating of the Painted Grey Ware at Ahicchatrü. It has 
been, however, admitted that the "area excavated was so small 
that the priority of the Painted Grey Ware to the Northern Black 
Polished pottery could not be asserted, though it appeared 
probable" Again, at Alamgirpur (Meerut District), the Painted 
Grey Ware has been found in association with iron and other 
pottery types and objects, mostly known from the Northern 
Black Polished pottery level! Accordingly. it is suggested 
that the Painted Grey Ware here represented at its 
later phase." But the fact remains that Painted Grey Ware 
at Alamgirpur belongs to a much later period. Even at 
Кашаты, Painted Grey Ware in Period I has been dated at 
885-605 B.C. But the said Ware at this place is quite different 
from that of Rajasthan, Western U.P. and the Punjab. Again, 
iron occurs almost from the very beginning of the occupation 
at the site, and this particular ware has been also found in asso- 
ciation with the Northem Black Polished Ware? It is thus 
clear that the Kausimbi Painted Grey Ware pottery cannot be 
affiliated to the Hastindpura pottery. Similar differences in types 
and techniques may be detected if Pajnted Grey Ware recovered 
from all the sites are critically examined. 

Moreover, Period I at Hastinapura has*been labelled as 
Harappan. It has been already observed that the pottery in 
Period | does not show any resemblance to the Harappan cul- 
ture. The Period I at Hastinapura is distinguished by the re- 
markable absence of copper.? In fact. the period in question 
has produced few remains. At least, there is no evidence what- 
soever at Hastinápura, which would ascribe the pre-Painted Grey 
Ware level to the Harappans. 

In conclusion, Ghosh points out that, as there is no other 
evidence of the existence of any other culture after the dis- 
appearance of the Harappan phase and the beginning of the 
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historical period, Painted Grey Ware stands to be associated 
with the Aryans. If the Aryans were the real authors of Painted 
Grey Ware, other associated objects of Period II at Hastinápura 
should also bear the Aryan stamp. But unfortunately there is 
nothing to show that the to 
the Aryans. It is true that, at the present moment, we have no 
archacological evidence to fill up the gap between the end of the 
Harappan culture and the beginning of the historical period. But 
this does not justify the contention, on the basis of this single item 
of culture, that the Aryans are to be placed in between. For such 
an association, other cultural traits are also to be taken into 
consideration. It may be pointed out in this connection that 
ethnological investigations may throw light on this problem. 
Such investigations have at least proved the existence of 
а culture over the length and breadth of India, more particu- 
larly in the eastern and southern parts of the originally settled 
areas of the early Vedic Aryans. This culture may be called 
Mundá-Drávida.!^* 














xii 


Philological investigations made by savants like Schmidt, 
Lévi. Przyluski, Bloch, Chatterjee. Bagchi, etc. have proved 
beyond doubt the wide prevalence of the Munda-Drivida cul- 
ture all over India, and this is also supported by cthnological 
findings. There is nothing to doubt that the so-called 
Indo-European-speaking invaders were greatly influenced by 
the Mundá-Dràvida culture. This was largely due to the 
acculturation and racial admixture, The early Indian texts are 
also replete with evidence of such acculturation in all ages 
preceding and following the historical period. In this respect, 
the association of the wheel-made pottery with the Asuras is 
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of the Proto-historie Cultures of India and 
. He does not, however, find any conflict with the 
‘the Aryan authorship of the Palaied Grey. Ware 
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very significant. The Asuras were indeed the Non-aryans 
belonging to the Munda-Dravida culture group. 

It would also be interesting to refer to the philological re- 
construction of the Indo-Aryan languages of India made by 
Grierson. According to this reconstruction, the Indo-Aryan: 
speakers of Northern India are to be classified into two groups, 
viz, the Inner Band and the Outer Band. It has been observed 
that the Outer Band peoples were the earlier immigrants who 
were in possession of inner India before the migration of the 
second wave. According to Hoernle, the latest invaders prob- 
ably entered into the Punjab like a wedge into the heart of the 
country already occupied by the first immigrants, forcing the 
latter outwards in three directions, cast, south and west, and 
thereby giving rise to the Inner Band and Outer Band of the 
Indo-Aryan languages.?' These latest immigrants were indeed 
the Vedic Aryans, 

Ethnological investigations also point to the Inner Band 
peoples as dolichocephals and the Outer Band as brachycephals. 
But both were Indo-European-speakers. This hypothesis of 
more than one wave of Aryan immigration also finds support 
in recent archacological discoveries in the Narmada valley. 
Ghosh has drawn our attention to certain Irapian. pottery types 
and painted designs in the chalcolithic Narmada pottery which 
has been ascribed to the lrano-Indian compact supposed to 
have taken place before the advent of the Painted Grey Ware. 
Sankalia has also pointed out the possibility of the Malwa or 
Meheshwar-Navdatoli people as a mixed Aryan tribe from 








106 "The term Asura has been also used in the Reveda sometimes in 
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Phases I and III resemble the pottery from Sialk. Similar 
types have been also found at Ahar. Nágdá, etc. АШ these 
findings refer to a contact with Iran and the excavator believes 
that "there was an Aryan immigration from Iran into Central 
India" But these analogous pottery types alone аге not 
sufficient to prove Iranian immigration, and further evidences 
are required. It is again very difficult to say anything defi- 
nite as to whether this advent of the Aryans was earlier or 
later than the Painted Grey Ware people. Moreover, that even 
the Rgvedic Aryans did not belong to any homogeneous racial 
or cultural stock has been pointed out by Chanda. He dis- 
tinguishes two social grades, viz. the rsis and the warrior tribes. 
These two again did not consider themselves as offshoots of 
the same stock. Even within the rsi clans, there were two 
groups, one claiming divine origin and the other adoption. 
‘These two classes again possessed variant physical characters." 
From the ethnic peculiarities, it has been observed that the 
white- and the yellow-haired group migrated from the temperate 
northern region and the darker group from the tropics. The 
ancestors of the rsi élans came earlier and those of the warrior 
tribes later. The warrior tribes came into direct contact with 
the rsi clans and "acknowledged their cultural superiority. In 
such a case, the Vedic hymn-composers came much earlier. 
Chanda has also found out cultural differences between the two 
waves of Aryan immigrants. Thus the Aryans belonging to 
different waves of immigration cannot be affiliated to the same 
enthnic and cultural group. 

If the hypothesis of more than one wave of Aryan immi- 
gration is accepted, we have to find out which one of the Aryan 
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waves was the real author of the Painted Grey Ware. The 
carly Vedic Aryans have been generally made responsible for 
this kind of pottery. In this connection particular reference 
may be made to the observation of Wheeler. "If the Aryans must 
be dragged into this picture. it is possible to suppose that 
P. G. Ware may represent the second phase of their invasion 
of India, when, from the Punjab, they entered and Aryanised 
the middle country of the GangesJumna Doab, after picking 
up ideas and doubtless craftsmen in the Indus valley and the 
Baluch boderland."?* Originally, Wheeler ascribed the C. H. 
pottery of Harappa to the Vedic Aryans But subsequently 
he thought that it might have belonged to the first wave of the 
Aryan immigrants and the Painted Grey Ware 10 the second 
wave. Such ascription of authorship of the two kinds of pot- 
tery to the two waves of Aryan immigrants is, frankly speaking, 
highly speculative. Later, even Wheeler observed, “ . . . , it 
is a mere guess-work to suggest that its arrival in the Ganges 
basin may be associated with the secondary invasion of the 
Aryans.” 

Lastly. Ghosh regrets that the wew “that the Painted Grey 
Ware represents the Vedic Aryans has gained currency in India, 
but this view has not found favour outside "India . . . . “na 
It follows accordingly that the ascription of the authorship of 
the Painte Grey Ware to the Aryans has not yet been estab- 
lished on solid facts of history. We must take into account all 
the facts stated above before finally ascribing the authorship 
of the Painted Grey Ware to the Aryans, Following the 
observation of Keith in respect of the possibility of the evolu- 
tion of different ethnic types on the soil of India,” it may not 
be improbable that diverse cultural traits and complexes evolved 
in India. Instead of talking about the culture-bringers from 
outside, it would be worth while to trace the evolution of diverse 
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cultural traits here, on the soil of India. It is also to be ad- 
mitted at the same time that the antecedent of the Painted 
Grey Ware is not as yet known. In the Gaügi-Yamuni valley, 
we have the sudden appearance of the Painted Grey Ware. 
Wheeler thinks that its "technique had been already perfected 
elsewhere"."* He has also referred to a link between the Painted 
Grey Ware and the Sihi--Tump pottery which is posterior to the 
Indus civilisation. But this link is not so significant as to 
indicate the origin of the Painted Grey Ware from that kind of 
pottery. The finding of the antecedents of the Painted Grey 
Ware alone can solve the problem. 





xiii 


Moreover, the cultural equipments of Period WL yielding 
Painted Grey Ware point to an essentially agricultural eco- 
nom The Painted Grey Ware levels at Hastinapura or other 
sites reveal that the people belonged (o an inferior culture, 
‘They lived in mud houses subsisting on rice and animal meat: 
they knew the use of copper and horse? Such a cultural 
equipment is quite inadequate for the highly sophisticated and 
complex of the Mahabharata people and their metropolis 
or of the Aryans in general. Further, it has been already observed 
that Painted Grey Ware at Hastinapura is to be dated at a 
much later period than the one postulated by Lal. Even 
Wheeler is in favour of bringing down the date to S00 B.C. as 
the upper limit? and the Radio Carbon analysis fixes the 
date of Period П at a still later epoch. In such a case also, 
the Painted Grey Ware cannot be ascribed to the Mahabharata 
people or to the Aryans in general, 
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Further, the authorship of an archaeological cultural 
stratum should not be so hastily determined merely on the 
basis of one or two items of cultural equipments, however 
significant they may be. This is more so when an attempt is 
made to ascribe the Aryan authorship either to the Painted 
Grey Ware of Hastinapura or to the C. H. pottery of Harappa. 
The possibility of the evolution of such pottery types on the 
soil of India cannot be altogether ruled out. I requires a 
thorough and analytical study of this pottery and the associated 
finds from different parts of India. At least, in the present state 
of our knowledge, it would be premature to ascribe the author- 
ship of the Painted Grey Ware to the Aryans or the Mahabharata 
people. It would be better to wait for sufficient ethnological 
and archaeological materials before the authorship of Painted 
Grey Ware is attributed to the alien ‘culture-bringers’ like the 
Aryans. 

Thus the cultural components of Period П at Hastinapura 
can neither be associated with the Mahabharata period пог 
with the Aryans. ‘The cultural equipments, are too poor to 
be associated with a metropolis about which we have glowing 
description in the Mahabharata. Hence, the association of 
Period IT at Hastinápura with the Mahdbharara people and the 
Aryans in general has not been made on a solid archaeological 
foundation. and the whole reconstruction seems 10 be improb- 
able in the light of the available materials. 


xv 


From the above discussions on the problems of the asso- 
ciation of the Mahabharata with the results of the excavations 
at Hastinàpura it follows (i) that the flood evidence at Hasti- 
парога (Period II) cannot be equated with the flood occurring. 
during Nicaksu's reign as described in the Puranas; (ii) that 
the archaeological dating of Period П at Hastinapura is not 
coeval with the Maábhürata; (iii) that there is no one date 
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of the Mahabharata and that the Bharata War cannot be de- 
finitely ascribed to 950 B.C.; (iv) that the Radio Carbon 
analysis of the materials from Period П also does not confirm 
the archaeological dating; (v) that rice may be indigenous to 
India and that the Aryans cannot be regarded as the bringers 
of rice; (vi) that Painted Grey Ware cannot be ascribed to 
the Mahabharata people or the Aryans in general: (vii) that 
the cultural assemblage of Period JI at Hastinapura does not 
represent the Mahdbhdrara culture, and in reality, the cultural 
equipments of Period II are too poor to be associated with the 
Hastinàpura metropolis of the Mahabharata. 

On the whole then. the excavations at Hastinapura yielded 
no tangible evidence which speaks of its association with the 
Mahabharata or the Aryans in general. 
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Morning Session 


At the outset, the President suggested that the papers con- 
tributed by the participants would be read in the morning session 
and that they would be taken up for discussion, one by one, in 
the afternoon. 

Of the seven papers the authors of which were present, the 
first entitled "Rájavarhéa-varmana in the Puranas’ was read by 
the President Dr. R. C. Majumdar who attempted a general 
review and estimate of the Puránic genealogies. 

Next Prof. D. C. Sircar read his paper entitled “Nature of 
the Purinic Genealogies’ in which the unsatisfactory nature of 
the evidence was sought to be proved, 

‘Then “The Puránas and their Bearing on Early Indian 
Dynasties’ was read by Sri D. Ganguly who attempted a general 
survey of the Purünic dynasties. 

Prof. M. Rama Rao next read his paper on “The Post- 
in the Puranas’. This was followed by the 
s ion of Agnimitra Suga’ read by Dr. Sm. B. 
Lahiri and "The Early History of the Saunakas' read by Sri А K. 
Chakravarty. The scope of these papers is indicated by their 
titles. The last of the seven papers was "Lünar Affiliation of 
Purüpic Genealogy’ read by Sri N. N. Bhattacharya. 





Afternoon Session 


When the discussion on the papers read at the morning 
session was taken up at 2 P.M. after a brief interval for lunch, 
Dr. B. B. Mazumdar referred to the genealogical variations in- 
the Purinas and observed that these were due to the fact that 
the genealogical lists passed orally from one generation to 
another. He further observed that variations are not 
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over, their reign periods may not have been glorious and im- 
portant. He also observed that the Purãnic chroniclers often 
recognised only the important rulers of a dynasty. In this con- 
nection, Dr. B. B. Mazumdar drew attention to the fact that a 
class of people called Bhdra used to preserve genealogical 
accounts in ancient times and, according to him, priests were 
hot the official record-keepers. Prof. M. Rama Rao, however, 
pointed out that there is evidence to show that maintaining 
the genealogical lists was the sacred duty of the priests in Andhra- 
еба. Prof. Sircar observed that match-makers maintained genca- 
logical lists of important families in Mithila and Bengal, а Райл 
or Kula-paAj literature having developed in both the areas as а 
result thereof. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar incidentally observed that Janaka was 
not the name of any particular king of Mithilà, but that it was 
the title of the rulers of Mithila, He thanked Sri A. Chakravarty 
for his bold attempt in tracing the origin of the Saunaka family. 

Sri B. D. Chatterjee disagreed with Prof. Sircar's view that 
the early part of the Ригаріс genealogies dealing with Vaivasvate 
Мапи and his successors.cannot be genuine. He pointed out 
that the chronicles are of great value from the view-point of 
story, as the clfroniclers preserved contemporary records and, 
in this connection, he referred to the historical chronicles of 
Egypt. Dr. R. C. Majumdar added that, in spite of the many 
defects of Puránic traditions, they cannot be rejected altogether 
as they are occasionally corroborated by other evidence. He 
further said that historians are bound to depend on the Purünic 
traditions for the period prior to the 6th century B. C., as there 
is no other evidence to reconstruct the history of that period. 
Prof. Sircar, however, did not believe that this fact at all made 
the Purünic evidence trustworthy. 

Sri R. K. Bhattacharya disagreed with the view that the 
Rgvedic Aryans settled in the Western Punjab. According to 
him. there is evidence in the Vedas to show that the Aryans 
ruled over the Eastern Punjab and the adjoining region. He 
further argued that the Rgvedic reference to the Rusama people 
exhibits Aryan knowledge of the Russians. The name Уайта, 
mentioned in the Rgveda, stands, in his opinion, for the king 
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Prof. Sircar, however. did not consider any of the 
i Bhattacharya as worthy of serious consideration. 
He pointed out that Russia as a territory and the Russians as a 
people were known only from about the tenth century A.D. 

Prof. B. P. Sinba shared the view of Prof. Sircar that there 
is а lot of discrepancy in the Ригӣпіс traditions. He said that 
all the Purinas do not mention the names of some important 
kings and, what is more, sometimes different Purinas suggest 
different names of kings. although the total number of kings 
suggested by the different Purinas may be the same. Thus the 
view of Sri B. D. Chatterjee that the Puránic accounts of the 
kings of the historical period is reliable is not at all acceptable. 
But that does not mean that the Puránas are of no value. He 
suggested that, before accepting any Puránic statement as his- 
torical, scarch should be made for a corroborating evidence 
from all possible sources and, according to him, archacology 
may be of great help in this respect. He observed that the 
later Puránic genealogy is an admixture of Aryan and Non- 
aryan dynasties. 














Referring to Prof. Sircar's paper, Prof. Rama Rao said 
that Pargiter's view regarding 18 years being the average dura- 
tion of the rule of each Andhra king does not seem to be tenable 
in view of numerous instances of kings having ruled for a very 
long time. Не argued that, just as some people die premature 
death, others live for long. Since human longivity varies, Prof. 
Rama Rao thought that an average of the reign periods of kings 





d eof amp on Serie ате, 
and it has been found that ninety per cent of the information 

is correct. Dr. B. B. Mazumdar pointed out that 
Victoria ruled. for 64 years (1837-1901 A.D.) and mid 
ЖАШЫДЫ. vnd ant паа, place saa orale pe эшо ans 
such, an attempt to find out an average cannot be a correct 
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value. Prof. Rama Rao, however, was not inclined to accept 
Prof, Sircar's view, Regarding the question of average, Prof. 
Sircar observed that an average offers à rough idea and is not 
expected to give the exact reign period of any ruler of a dynasty. 
It is well known that some kings ruled for long and others for 
a short time, and that some people have long and others short 
lives, He pointed out that, if Rástraküta Amoghavarsa ruled for 
64 years from 814 to 878 A.D. and Ganga Anantavarman Coda- 
айша for 70 years from 1078 to 1147 A.D.. their predecessors 
and successors must have had shorter reigns. Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar also thought that averages are useful and observed 
that, in the history of mankind, difference of even one hundred 
years is nothing. Regarding the reign periods of the Andhra 
kings, Prof. Sircar stated that no perfectly satisfactory conclu- 
sion is possible in the present state of our knowledge because 
the Andhras are said in the Purinas to have ruled variously for 
300, 411, 456 or 460 years. Drawing attention to the conflicting 
figures and to the unanimous Purdnic statement that the founder 
of the Andhra or Sitavahana empire was a contemporary of 
the last Kánva king whose rule ended about three centuries after 
the foundation of the Maurya empire. Prof. Sircar said that the 
duration of тоге than 400 years for Satavahana rule must be 
regarded as wrong. 

Turning to the meaning of /ühüsa, Prof. Sircar said that 
Dr. B. B. Mazumdar and others are inclined to understand it 
as meaning ‘past events’ or But Prof. Sircar 
pointed out that /fihdsa is not "history 
really means legends including mythological stories." 
{6 prove his point, Prof. Sircar again quoted the stanza 
from the Indra-Brhaspati-sarnvada contained in the Santi-parvan 
of the Mahābhārata. The word Itihdsa, Prof. Sircar observed. 
has been used here in respect of a dialogue between the king and 














[The difference among various kinds of legends and stories is 
like dkhyanên —irihêsêmi=ca puránámi hilani ca 

. while the unhistorical characteristic of such material 

stanzas such as drsy-ddi bahu-vyakhyanam devarsi- 
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the priest of the gods, neither of whom is a historical figure, The 
Mahübhürata cannot be called history by any standard; yet it 
has been called ‘the /#ühüsa entitled Jaya’. 

Prof. Rama Rao referred to two different words, eg. 
піһаха and Purüna, and argued that they should be distingu- 
ished. ie. Itihdsa should be regarded as different from Purana, 
Prof. Ѕігсаг did not accept Prof. Rama Rao's view and argued 
that originally the two words may have indicated 'older' and 
"later legends, but that gradually the distinction between the 
two seems to have been forgotten and /tihdsa-Purdna was some- 
times used as a compound word to mean practically the same 
kind of legends, 

Referring to Prof. Rama Rao's paper. Prof. Sircar ob- 
served that the contention that Cufukula represents a dynastic 
mame, as held by carlier writers, is not correct, since it is 
found as a personal name on certain coins. He also pointed 
out how the same name is also found as Cutuka and Cutukada 
and suggested that the personal name Curukula was the 
Sanskritised form of a Dravidian personal name. Prof. Rama 
Rao, however, was not inclined to accept Prof. Sircar's view 
and observed that, if Curukula is taken to be a personal name, 
it is difficult to explain the name Cutukuldnanda “Satakarni. 
Prof. Sircar "observed that Cufukulananda is known to be the 
Sanskritised form of Cutukadünanda. 

Prof. Sircar referred to the view that the Purinas only 
mention important kings and observed that this is not always 
true. He also did not accept the suggestion that the Saunaka 
family was а Raja-varnéa. According to him, it was a priestly 
family. - 

Dr. B. B. Mazumdar once again emphasised that, from 
the list of important and unimportant kings mentioned in the 
different Puránas, a genealogy of kings should have to be 
prepared. He. however, recognised that such a genealogy 
would be rather tentative. 

Sri R. K. Bhattacharya once again raised the question 
of the meaning of the word /tihdsa and said that it should be 
taken separately from Purana. History is an essential part of 
both Jühüsa and Purana. But Irihasa treats Dharma, Artha, 
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Ката and Moksa whereas Purana deals with creation, genea- 
logy, destruction, ete. 

Sri A. K. Chakravarty also expressed his full faith in the 
Puránic evidence. He quoted some verses from the Ршаріс 
and Vedic literature in order to show that some of the Revedic 
seers and kings such as Vasistha, etc. who are undoubtedly 
historical figures are also mentioned in the Puršnas. He 
further mentioned the names of some kings from the Rgveda, 
and suggested that Aryan kings were ruling even 2000 years 
before the Bhárata War. He was in favour of tbe opinion 
that Yájüavalkya and Janaka represent family names and not 
personal names. 

Prof. Sircar, however, pointed to the difficulty in proving 
the historicity of all the Purànic personages and the date of the 
Reveda and to the problematical nature of the claim that the 
Aryan kings flourished 2000 years before the Bharata War. 
He also observed that, in the late tenth mandala of the Reveda, 
a confusion between historical and mythical figures is not 
improbable. 

In his concluding presidential remarks, Dr. R. C. Majum- 
dar observed that there is no doubt that the Puránic accounts 
suffer from many defects. No doubt again there is that they 
contain interpolations, discrepancies and even palpable errors. 
But, in spite of all these defects, the Purinas are quite helpful 
in reconstructing the history of ancient India and it is therefore 
not at all reasonable to neglect, reject, ignore or overlook the 
Ригаріс traditions. He reminded that the aim of the Seminar 
was not to find fault with the Purünas, but to make something 
out of the materials they contain. In this process, difficulties 
will be on our way: but the duty of the true historian will be 
to surpass those difficulties with the help of other available 

















2 (Dharm-àrtha-Aüma-mokgündm = upadesa-saman viram. 
Wérva-vrita-katha-vaktamsitihasam  pracaksare | (Mahābhārata) 
But, according to Sayana (Tait. Ar. П. 9), legends like the story of the 
маг between the gods and demons are Itihdsas, while those regarding 
creation, cte., are Puranas. Such explanations are, however, unsatisfactory, 
Ed] - 
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evidence, both literary and archaeological In this connection, 
he pointed out that, in the nineteenth century, it was a belief 
that India had no history before Alexander's invasion. The 
historians" researches have, however, shown now that the said 
belief has mo value. Therefore, without making sweeping 
gomments and rejecting things as useless, it is better to apply 
energy to find out what is important and relevant, ie. the 
truth. In answering Prof. Sircars argument regarding thc 
meaning of /rihàsa, Dr. Majumdar said that /rihdsa and Purna 
might include many things. Sometimes historical works contain 
legends just as legends sometimes contain history underneath. 
So, according to Dr. Majumdar, what is needed most is care 
and caution and that is again needed both while rejecting 
something as well as while accepting something. 

At the end, Prof. Sircar thanked all the scholars for their 
patient hearing and participation in the discussions. He thanked 
especially Prof. Rama Rao and Prof. B. P. Sinha for their 
presence at the Seminar even under thc abnormal conditions 
‘of the time. He also mentioned in this connection the represen- 
tatives of the Burdwan. Visva-Bhagxti and Jadavpur Univer- 
sities, whom he described as ‘our neighbours’. Then he thanked 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar for the trouble he took in presiding over 
the Seminars as well as for his efficient guidance of the deli- 
berations. Finally, he again thanked all the participants for 
making the Seminar a success. P 























Rajavaméa-varnana in the Puranas 
R. C. Majumdar, Calcutta 


There is now a consensus of opinion among scholars that 
it is not possible to draw up even an outline, of authentic 
character, of the political history of India before the time of 
Gautama the Buddha. Still the fact remains that India 
undoubtedly had at least the skeleton of a political history of 
more than thousand years before it. The only available data 
for reconstructing it are the lists of kings and some details 
about them preserved in the Puranas supplemented by the 
Mahābhārata (including the farivamía) and. in a minor 
degree. by the Ramayana. Though the Vedic literature is 
purely religious in character and cannot be expected to deal 
With political history, it serves the very useful purpose of 
corroborating or correcting the data supplied by the above- 
mentioned literature. Among the Puranas, the most important 
for this purpose are the Bhdgavara Vayu. Marsya, Brahmanda 
and Visumu. These and other Puránas profess to narrate the 
history of India from the earliest Vedic period. They desc 
the genealogies of the different dynasties that ruled over dif- 
ferent parts of India, narrating various myths and legends about 
the kings, mentioning only occasionally and incidentally their 
great achievements including their victories and conquests. 
The complete lists of kings are not given in one place, but 
have to be collected from different chapters dealing with 
different dynasties. The texts of the different Puránas, some- 
times even of different manuscripts of the same Purina, show 
‘material divergence, by way of additions, omissions or 
substitutions of names. Still, subject to correction of de- 
tails, a general framework of political history has been drawn 
up by several scholars by collating the text of different Puránas. 
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The Ancient Indian Historical Tradition by F. Е. Pargiter and the 
Chronology of Ancient India by S. N. Pradhan may be cited 
as two good examples of this type of work 

The different Purümas follow in this respect the same 
pattern. The genealogical list begins with the common ancestor, 
Manu Vaivasvata, and all the royal dynasties described in the 
Puranas are said to be descended from his children, one 
daughter and ten sons. The more important among these dy- 
nasties sprang from the daughter ПА and the eldest son 
lksvàku. The son of Па, Purüravas. was the founder of the 
lunar dynasty, and Iksváku was the progenitor of the solar 
dynasty. From each of these sprang many other dynasties ruling 
over practically every region of Northern India ; they include almost 
all the imperial dynasties, and most of the kings known from 
other sources belonged to them. It may be said in a general 
way that the descendants of the other nine sons of Manu did 
not play any important role in history and their kingdoms 
disappeared after some time. being conquered by the kings of 
the solar or lunar dynasty. Pargiter has drawn up an almost 
complete list of these dynasties and kings by a critical analysis 
and collation of different texts, and the same task has been 
done with regard to some dynasties by other scholars. They 
have sketched an outline of the different ruling dynasties and 
prepared a list of belonging to them. 

The defects in the Puránic lists are obvious and have been 
referred to above. The scope for difference of opinion in 
interpreting them and arranging the names in a definite order 
is very great, and this is underlined by wide divergences be- 
tween the views of different scholars. Almost every scholar 
working in this field has found fault with his predecessors and 
pointed out defects in their views. In view of the kind of 
material available. this is by no means a very difficult task. 
The real difficulty lies not so much in criticising older theories, 
but suggesting new ones which are less objectionable. The 
one serious evil following from these rancorous disputes is that 
there are not a few who discard outright the entire genealo- 
gical scheme of the Puranas as absolutely worthless and resent 
even a brief reference to И in any modern history of ancient 
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India, суеп though these dynasties ог kings аге expressly referred 
to as belonging to traditional history. 

The first question to discuss, therefore, is whether such an 
attitude is justified. A proper discussion of this question in- 
volves the examination of a few preliminary points. 

In the first place, we have to inquire whether there are 
good grounds to believe that genealogies of dynasties ruling in 
remote antiquity—centuries before Gautama the Buddha with 
whom our history proper starts today—were actually drawn 
up and preserved. This question may be answered in the affir- 
mative with a great deal of probability. Reference may be 
made to the Silas whose duty according to the Vayu Purana 
(1, 31-32) and the Padma Purana (V. i. 27-28) was to preserve 
the genealogies of the gods, risis and the most glorious kings 
and the traditions of great men. It is expressly stated that 
these Sütas were concerned only with the /rihdsa-Purdna and 
had nothing to do with the Vedas, ic. the study of religious 
literature. This specific direction certainly envisages a type of 
secular literature which sought to preserve the chronicles of 
kings and great men. That the gencalogical lists found in the 
existing Purina texts extend to a date long before the period 
when they were conrposed or put in the present form, admits of no 
doubt, and it may be easily imagined that the materials for the 
same were found in the genealogical lists prepared by the Sütas 
and collected in some kind of historical text or texts. A clear 
tradition to this effect is preserved in the Puránas themselves. 
According to the Vayu, Brahmünda and Visnu Puranas, while 
Krsna Dwipayana entrusted the four Vedas to four of his 
disciples, he taught a fifth disciple, the Sita Romaharsana 
(Lomaharsana). the Irihisa and Purana consisting of tales. 
anecdotes, etc, that had come down from the ages, This 
tradition is indirectly borne out by the Mahabharata which 
says that Vyasa, just after he had composed it, declared that he 
had already made the /rihãsa and Puranas manifest. This 
tradition is fully supported also by the Vedic literature itself. 
‘The Atharvaveda Sarihité (XI. 7.24). for example, mentions 
the Purana along with the Rk, the Siman and the Yajus. and 
it can therefore only refer to a secular text bereft of all religious 
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or mythical topics which now form the bulk of the Purana 
texts. The Sataparha Brahmana (XV. 5.6.8) includes Iihdsa- 
Purana (and the allied Nürasarisis) in a list of subjects of study 
Which are described as *honey-offerings to the gods’, the daily 
study of which is applauded as productive of great merit both 
in this world and in the next. The Chandogyopanisad (УП. 1. 
4; УП. 2. 1) mentions /ihdsa-Purdna immediately after the 
four Vedas and refers to it as the fifth Veda. Similarly /rihdsa 
and Purana are mentioned separately in the Brhaddranyakopa- 
nisad (IV. 5.11) immediately after the four Vedas in а long list 
of studies which, we are told, were all breathed forth from the 
Great Being (Supreme Self). The ASvaliyanu Grhyasütra 
(Ш. 3.1) also mentions together the Nardéarsis, lihüsas and 
Puranas. It is interesting to note that /rihàsa and Purana are 
sometimes mentioned as two distinct subjects or texts, and 
sometimes as one and the same. The word Purana in the 
singular number may denote the original Purina text out of 
which emanated the various Puranas at a later age. But this 
speculation is not very material to our present purpose which 
ix to show that at least one Purána text, which was often also 
regarded as Itihasa, existed in the Vedic age. 

In the fact of the specific mention of the Purana or Iihāsa- 
Purüna im the Sambit. Brühmama. Grhyasütra and Upanisad. 
in the list of important branches of study, we cannot but admit 
the existence of one or more texts. if not a class of literature, 
dealing with the genealogies and chronicles of the kings from 
a remote antiquity even reaching the period of the Sarhhitás. 
‘This certainly indicates that the genealogical lists of kings 
found in the existing Puranas are not pure figments of imagina- 
tion. but were evidently based on pre-existing texts, of which 
no trace has been found so far. This is indirectly proved by 
the fact that the existing Ригаба texts, composed during the 
Gupta period or later, mention the names of kings like Pra- 
senajit. Udayana and Bimbisüra who actually ruled at least 900 
years before the date. 

‘That the text or texts were faulty and imperfect at the time 
when the Puránas were written admits of no doubt; but there 
is equally little doubt that those who composed the present 
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Puranas had such texts at their disposal. Perhaps the incorpo- 
ration of such texts in the Puránas accounts for their disappear- 
ance, for their separate existence was no longer deemed to be 
necessary or of any use, and the scholars of those days there- 
fore did not take the trouble of saving them from destruction 
by copying them from time to time. 

Secondly, the question arises as to whether we have any 
means of testing the general accuracy of these royal genealogies 
or lists of kings. The defects in (he dynastic accounts 
preserved in the Purünas are obvious and have often been 
pointed out. There are confi statements not only in 
different Puranas, but even in the same Purina in different places 
Sometimes one dynasty is merged into another or contains the 
names of kings belonging to another dynasty. Sometimes 
different kings of the same name are taken as identical. The 
genealogies often give the complete list or at least profess 
to do so; in some cases, it is explicitly said that only the chief 
and best known kings are mentioned. This perhaps cxplains the 
discrepancy in the number of kings of different dynasties though 
they all cover the same period. namely, from Manu to the 
Bharata War. which is generally looked upon as the most 
serious defect in the Puránic genealogies. A close and critical 
study would reveal similar explanations of other apparent dis- 
crepancies, and it is certainly worth a serious attempt to find 
Out whether a brief skeleton of the political history may be 
evolved in spite of all these deficiencies that stare us in the face, 
Different scholars who have done this claim to have achieved 
success. and though this claim may not be wholly upheld. there 
is no doubt that considerable progress has been made in m 
moving the cobwebs that hitherto covered the Purünic texts. 

‘The most successful attempts in this direction have been 
made by the two scholars | have named above, and future 
workers must have to seriously consider tbe solutions they have 

But there are incidental treatments of the problems 
concerning these genealogies which also should be carefully exam- 

_ ined. On the whole, it appears to me that there is enough 
scope for a patient and critical study of the texts in the light of 
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other literature, and any light thrown on even isolated points 
may help us a great deal. 

By way of I may refer to а few points of 
agreement between the Puránic geneálogical lists and the Vedic 
texts which have so far been accepted as the only sure basis of 
our knowledge of the history of the early Aryans. Now the 
One thing on which, on the basis of these Vedic texts, there is 
a general agreement among Indologists, is the advent of the Aryans 
into India from the north-west and their gradual expansion from 
the Punjab towards the cast along the banks of the Ganges and 
the Jamuna, At first the statements of the Puranas seem to go 
definitely against this view, for they locate the kingdom of 
Ikswiku, the eldest son of Manu Vaivasbata, about Ayodhya, and 
that of the sons of Ià about Pratisthana, ie.. Allahabad. But this 
mistake seems to be duc merely to the fact that, at a much 
later date with which the authors of the modern texts of the 
Purinas were familiar, the chief royal dynasties descended from 
them actually lived in these regions. Such modernization is a 
very common and natural error (reference may be made to the 
location of the Sena kings at Delhi in the Rajûvalî composed 
сапу in the 19th century A.D.) and if we once assume this to 
be the cause of the Purünic statements, it'is possible to find 
evidence in these texts that the rule of the carly kings of the 
dynasties was confined to the Punjab. This may be illustrated 
by a few sporadic statements. 

‘Thus king. Yayiti is associated in the Mahabharata with 
the Sarasvati river, and, as Püru. his younger son. is said to have 
continued the main line, Püru and his descendants should be 
regarded as having lived there. All the other sons of Yayàti, 
except one, are placed to the north or west of the main 
These sons are named Yadu, Turvasu, Anu and Druhyu, and the 
peoples known by these names are mentioned in the Reveda. The 
location of the Yadus in the west is supported by the statement 
in the Rgveda that the Yadus made a raid on the bank of the 





























Sarayu, a river which is mentioned along with the Kubhá, Krumu 
and Sindhu, but never associated with the Ganga. Yamuna or 
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with various tribes such as the Sakas, Pablavas, Páradas, 
Kambojas, ctc., who all belonged to the western part of N, India. 
According to the Mahabharata, the Yadava princess, Lopimudri, 
married Agastya at а firtha on the Indus. These and other 
statements indicate that the carly Aryan kings mentioned in the 
Puranas ruled in the Punjab. A further argument is furnished 
by two later kings. Jahnu and Bhagiratha, from whose names 
were undoubtedly derived the two appellations, Jáhnavi and 
Bhügirathi. of the Ganges. It may be plausibly argued that they 
were the first kings to rule over the Upper and Lower Ganges 
Valleys, and this shows the gradual progress of the Aryans to- 
wards the east from their north-western home, long after Manu 
Vaivasvata. 

- Similarly the name of Nabhinedistha, one of the sons of 
Manu Vaivasvata, is found in the Rgveda where he is said to be 
the son of Мапи Sivarni, a grümami. This Manu Sàvarni com- 
posed a hymn of the Rgveda with Nahusa and Yayati. The 
Rgvedic hymn of Nabhinedistha mentions Yadu and Turvasu, 
sons of Yayati. Thus all these seem to indicate the real exis- 
tence of Nübbünedistha amd the others in the north-west—for 
the Rgvedic hymns were composed in this region—though he 
has been wrongly described as the son of Manu Vaivasvata, 
because his father was also Manu (Savarni) 

Па. the daughter of Manu Vaivasvata, married Budha, and 
their son, Purüravas, is described in the Purinas as the founder 
of the lunar dynasty. Now, risi Budha is mentioned as the son 
of Soma in the Райсауййба Brahmana and hence the dynasty 
founded by Purüravas was truly called Soma-varía. But 
the Purünas took Soma to mean the Moon and hence called the 
dynasty the lunar dynasty. АП this shows that there was a subs- 
tratum of facts in the statements of the Purinas, though chronic- 
lers often distored them at a later date due to ignorance and a 
tendency to fanciful or mythical explanations. 

‘The proper attitude towards the Rajavarisia-varnana of the 
Puránas should, therefore, be not to ignore its value and discard 








“it as altogether useless, but to make a patient, critical study of 


the Purana texts along with the other evidences available to 
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us—particularly the old Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jain litera- 
ture—and deduce the historical data lying hidden therein, so 
that it may be possible in future to reconstitute the outline of 
the political history of India from the Vedic period onwards 
with a tolerable degree of certainty. 








" 
Nature of the Puránic Genealogies 
D. C. Sircar, Calcutta University 


‘There із a good deal of discrepancy in the Purānic accounts 
of well-known royal families of the historical period. A 
typical illustration is offered by the Purünic genealogy and chro- 
nology of the Sátavàhanas. called Andhra in most of the 
Puránas, but Andhrabhrtya (servants of the Andhras) in a few 
cases. 

The Vayu, Brahmanda, Visu and Bhagavata Puranas say 
that there were 30 Andhra kings, but never quote so many 
names, The Vayu mentions only 17. 18, 19 or 25 names and 
the Wisnu only 22. 23 or 24, while the Brahmdnda and Bhüeavata 
give respectively 17 and 23 names. On the other hand. the 
Matsya Purdna says that there were 19 Andhra kings, but quotes 
the names of 30 rulers.? 

"There is also discrepancy in the length of the individual 
reigns quoted in the Puranas. Taking the longer or longest 
period wherever there is any difference, we get 4714 years for 
all the Andhra kings. While the Vayu and Brahmanda have 
two passages. one giving the duration of Andhra rule as 300 
years and the other a little above 400 years, one Marsya manus- 
eript quotes 412 years. though most manuscripts of this Purina 
quote 460 years as the duration, The Vism and Bhàgavata 











1 Sûravahana and Satakarvi are also written Sétavahana and 
` Sûrakurnî. But the names appear essentially to be petronymics mean- 
ing ‘the son of Satavahana (one having hundred vehicles)’ and ‘the 
‘son of Sarakarma (one having hundred ears, ie. capable of receiving 
reporters at а time)’ respectively. 

"1 Rapson, Catalogue of Coins, pp. Ixvielxvii ; Pargiter, The Purana 
pp. 3843. 
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Puranas and one manuscript of the Brahminda give 456 years in 
stead.” 

Again. according to the practically unanimous testimony of 
the Puranas, Simuka (whose name is wrongly spelt in all the 
Puránic manuscripts) established Andhra suzcrainty, after having 
overthrown the last Kinva king Susarman 294 years (137 years 
of Maurya rule + 112 years of Sunga rule + 45 years of Kánva 
rule) after Candragupta Maurya had extirpated the Nanda 
dynasty or after Alexander's departure from India in 324 B.C. 
as can be gathered from the writing of the European authors, 
that is to say. in or shortly after 324—294—30 B.C. We also 
know that the Andhras (Sütavihanas) could not have ruled as 
an imperial power after the foundation of the Iksvàku and 
Vükütaka kingdoms, respectively in the northern and southern 
areas of the Sàtaváhana empire, in the third century A.D. The 
length of Andhra rule usually quoted as more than 400 years is 
thus palpably wrong. 

АШ this discrepancy clearly suggests that the genealogical 
and chronological traditions of the Puranas are unreliable. 
Moreover, numismatic evidence has, offered us the names of 
certain Andhra or Sitavahana kings (eg. Kumbha $ütakarni. 
Rudra Satakarni, and Krsna Sitakarni)* not» known from any 
of the Puranas. 

‘Two other unsatisfactory features of the Purünic traditions 
may also be noticed here. In the first place, we may refer to the 
incredibly long reign period assigned to rulers like Mahipadma 
Nanda (88 years) and the Vakitaka king Vindhyadakti 1 (96 
years) It is sometimes suggested, on the basis of the reading 
astavirhsati (for амаи) in some manuscripts only of the Уйун 
Purana, that Mahüpadma ruled for 28 years and that the dura- 
tion of his life time was 88 years. But this is certainly un- 





3 Pargiter. op cir. pp. 43. 46. 

4 Kumbha's coins have been distovered in ihe Tarhala- hoard 
ИМУ, Nol IL pp 83 ff), Rudra Gàtakaroi and Krpa Satakarni 
(whose name has been read a» Karma Sáfakarmi on some Tarhala coins) 
are known from the coins described ia Rapson's Caralogue of Coins- 

5 Pargiter. op. cit, p. 25. 
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warranted, because another tradition common to the Matsya, 
Vayu and Brahmīnda Purdnas states that the nine Nandas ruled 
for 100 years. ic. Mahapadma for 88 years and his 8 sons for 
12 years." 

Secondly, some of the Puránic traditions are clearly anachro- 
nical. Thus Bahu and Sagara, who were distant ancestors of 
Dasaritha of the Iksvaku dynasty of Ayodhya, are stated in a 
story found in the Harívarisa and a large number of the Purànas 
to have fought with the Yavanas, Sakas, Pahlavas, etc.. who, 
as we know, came to India more than a millennium after the sup- 
posed date of the said monarchs of Indian mythology." 

In any case, if the above is the unsatisfactory position in 
respect of the Andhras (Sitavahanas) who flourished only а 
century before the compilation of the historical section of the 
Puranas in the first half of the fourth century A. D.. a similar 
Or worse confusion must be expected in the case of the dynas- 
ties whose beginning is ascribed to the hoariest antiquity 

As regards the solar line of Kosala, the discrepancy 
between the evidence of the Rümüyana and that of the 
Purünas is well known, and the two cannot be reconciled. 
Thus the Ramayana gives only 35 names of lksvüku rulers 
down to Rima ‘whereas the Puránas enumerate 63 names for 
the same period, and, likewise. the former makes Raghu the 
father of Kalmásapáda and places Aja 12 generations below 
Raghu, although the latter make Aja the son of Raghu." It 
is therefore imposible to compile a reliable genealogy of the 
lksvikus on the basis of such conflicting sources. and it is no 
wonder that similar discrepancy is noticed in the works of 
modern writers on the genealogy of the solar line. Thus we 
find 96 names from Manu to Brbadbala in the genealogy 
quoted by Pargiter,” while V. Pathak quotes only 76 names in 
his recently published work." After Brhadbala, the Purünas 








6 Ibid, p 26. 
7 JAS. Mh Series, Vol. IV, Na 2. 1962. pp. 491. 

8 See Pargiter. Ancient Indian Mistoricol Tradition, pp. 91-92. 
9 (bid. рр. 144 E 

History of Kosala. рр. 84 f. 
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mention 30 names upto Sum to make 96--30 = 126 
names. though in Pathak's list Sumitra's is the 102nd name. 
Now. in this part of the Iksvaku dynasty. the Puránas include 
the following names in succession—Saijaya, his son Sükya. his 
successor Suddhodana, his son Siddhartha, his son Rahula, his 
successor Prasenajit, his successor Ksudraka, his successor Kulaka, 
his successor Suratha and his som Sumitra, the last king of 
Ayodhya. That the mention of Ѕакуа, Suddhodana, Siddhartha 
(ie. Gautama the Buddha) and Ráhula as kings is due to con- 
fusion is clear from Buddhist cvidence which makes king 
Prasenajit of Kosala a contemporary of the Buddha and assigns 
the latter's parinirvana to the first quarter of the fifth century 
B.C. It should also be noted that Buddhist literature mentions 
Mahakosala and Virüdhava respectively as the father (prede- 
cessor) and son (successor) of Prasenajit and that these names 
are not found in the Purinic genealogy. 

According to a Purünic tradition, the current Manvantara 
is that of Vaivasvata Manu, of which the Kria or Satya 
(1,728,000 years). Tretà (1.296.000 years) and Dvüpara (864,000 
years) Yugas as well as a portion, of the Kali-yuga have 
already elapsed, If therefore Vaivasvata Manu flourished 
3,888,000 years before the beginning of the Kali age, he cannot 
possibly be regarded as about one hundred generations in ascent 
from Prasenajit (c. 500 В.С). Thus either the chronological 
Or the genealogical tradition has to be regarded as wrong. 
Since no human civilization had developed anywhere on the 
earth about a lakh of years ago, the tradition assigning Vai 
vasvata Manu to the 3,889th millennium B. C. is of course а 
ludicrous absurdity. 

"The Purünic traditions may be compared with the untrust- 
worthy legends of Greek and Jewish origins, which are regarded 
as full of ‘misinterpretations and mistakes"! as well as with 
the genealogies found in the earlier books of Kalhana's Rüja- 




















I Pargiter. The Purúna Text, pp 66-67. 
12 Raychaudhuri, PHA, 1950, pp. 102-03, 214. 
13 Hall. Ancient History of the Near East. 7th ed, 
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tarangini. in chronicles like the Oriya Mādalāpāñī and the 
Bengali Rajamala, in the prasastis noticed in the carly medie- 
val epigraphic records of India, cte., etc 

As regards the first few books of the Rajatarangini, 
Stein observes. “It seeems probable that those portions of 
Kalhana's chronicles which are most open to critical objection 
Owe their want of historical value largely to the unsatisfactory 
character of the earlier works. Kalhana’s account of the 
period preceding the 6th century of our era furnishes us on 
the whole only with bare dynastic lists and with traditions 
often of a very legendary nature concerning certain individual 
kings. But these scanty records of doubtful values were 
all that he found in his sources Jt is only too evident 
that each narrator omitted more and more of authentic but 
to him uninteresting data, while legendary incidents and popu- 
lar anecdotes on the other hand received an increasingly large 
share of attention. ™ But the evidence of the temple chronicles 
shows that the earliest section of the accounts was based on 
imagination influencing oral tradition of no value at all. Indeed 
it requires greater credufity than those, who are inclined to 
distinguish legend and mythology from history. possess (o 
accept as historical what the Puránas say about Manu (the 
founder of the Iksváku and other houses) and his successors 
or what the Kashmir chronicle narrates about the earlier 
rulers of the land one of whom is represented as а contem- 
porary of the Pándava king Yudhisthira (assigned to 2449 
B.C.) and another credited with an absurd reign period of 
300 years.^ The Oriya Madalapanfi, which is of the nature 








14 Kathana’s Rûjalarwiginî, Vol. 1, pp. 28-29. 
15 bid. L S6fL; Ш. 470. Kalhana’s attitude to such absurdities 
i» clear from Ш. 94-95 which support his description of the miraculous 
activities of king Maghavahana in the following words: “We (cel em- 
barrassed indeed in thus recording these and other acts of this king of 
Next oec: which cannot be belleved by the common poopie. However 
authors who follow the path of the ancient sages are of course not 
dominated by subservience to the hearer's notions on their compositions.” 
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of the temple chronicles of South India. must have depend- 
ed on legends current about the sixteenth century A.D. 
among the priests of the Jagannátha temple at Puri, supple- 
mented largely by their own imagination, regarding three 
royal families that ruled over the Puri region in the near, 
istant and remote past, viz. (1) the Süryavamisi Gajapatis 
(с. 1435-1541 A.D). (2) the Gangas (ie. the later Eastern 
Сайра». с. 1110-1435 A.D), and (3) the Kesarins (ie. the 
later Somavarissis, c. 1025-1210 A.D.). Consequently, the tradi 
tion about these three dynasties is partially reliable in the 
first сазе. mostly unreliable in the second and absolutely 
worthless in the third. Of the 46 rulers of the Kesarin 
dynasty assigned to the period between the sixth and the 
twelfth century A.D., the name of the dynasty and the duration 
of its rule being both totally wrong. the names of only three 
may be somehow traced in the Later Somavarhsi genealogy, 
The absence of any reference to the rulers of the Bhauma- 
Kara and carlier dynasties (eg, Gupta, Vigraha, Мапа, 
Gauda and Sailedbhava) shows that the compilers of the 
Madalapanji were absolutely ignorant about the genuine events 
of the history of Orissa before the tenth century A.D. Faced 
with these circumstances, who can say that the earlier names 
in the Purinic genealogies are not as fictitious as the imagi- 
nary Kesarin kings of the Maüdalüpüng? И may also be 
noticed that the earliest and most dubious names in the Rajara- 
rahgini (i.e. Gonanda I and his successors) were accepted by 
Kathana on the authority of a Purana called Wilamata. Who 
can be sure that our Puránas are better in respect of the earliest 
names in the genealogies than the Nilamata Purüna ascribed to 
a sage named Nilamuni? In this connection, reference may 
be made to the imaginary genealogy of the kings of Tripurá 
as given in the Bengali chronicle called Rajamala which gives 
to understand that the Mongoloid Tiprà rulers were direct 
Чан OF ci PEU v Norte of. OE hei i PE, 

















16 CK. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, A History of South India, p. 21. 
1? See ИН, Vol. XXXI, 1953, pp. 2336.5 JAS, op. cit, No, V, p. 9. 
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Instances of fabricated gencalogy are also found in numer- 
ous epigraphic records. |t is well known that the epigraphs 
of the Cálukyas of Badami represent Vikramaditya 1 (655-1 
A.D.) as the son of Pulakesin П (610-41 A.D.). although their 
genealogy fabricated less than three centuries afterwards by the 
Later Cálukyas tells us that Pulakesin П was succeeded regularly 
by his son Nedamari, grandson Adityavarman and great-grandson 
Vikramaditya 1.'* In the records of the Eastern Сайра monarch 
Vajrahasta ПІ (1038-70 A.D.), his predecessors are mentioned 
as: (1) Gunamahárnava (i.e. Gunárnava). (2) his son Vajrahasta 
1 (44 years). (3) his son Gundama (3 years). (4) his brother 
Kámárpava (35 years). (5) his brother Vinayaditys (3 years), (6) 
Kümárpava's son Vajrahasta П Aniyahkabhima (35 years), (7) 
his son Kámàárnava (4 усаг). (8) his brother Gundama (3 

. years), (9) his step-brother Madhukàmárnava (19 years), (10) 
Kamármava's son Vajrahasta IIL (1038-70 A.D.)."" The same 
genealogy is quoted even in the earlier records of Anantavarman 
Codagahga (1078-1147 A.D.).% But, in the later epigraphs of 
Codaganga, we find the genealogy as follows: from Ananta 
(Visnu), through the Moon, to Gáügeya; from Gangeya to 
Kolihala, founder of Kolihalapura in Gangavidi: his son 
Virocana ; then after 81 kings of Kolihalapura, Virasirhha; his 
five sons Kàmárnava I, Dünárnava I, Márasirhha and Vajrahasta 
1; of these (1) Kàmárpava defeated  Baliditya, conquered 
Kalibga and ruled at Јапійуйга for 36 years: (2) his brother 
Dünàrnava (40 years): (3) his son Kàmárnava II (reigned at 
Nagara for 50 years): (4) his son Ranármava (5 years): (5) 
his son Vajarahasta II (15 years): (6) his brother Kámürnava 
ТИ (19 years): (7) his son Gunárnava Ш (27 years): (8) his 
son Jitkuía (15 years): (9) his brother's son Kaligalànkusa 
(12 years): (10) his uncle Gundama I (7 years): (11) his 
brother Kamarnava IV (25 years): (12) his brother Vinayi- 
ditya (3 years): (13) Vajrabasta IV (35 years). son of 














18 See The Classical Age. ed Majumdar, p 242 
19 Bhandarkars List of Inscriptions, No. 1091 
20 Ibid, No 1100, 
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Kamárnava IV; (14) his son Kámárpava V (1 year): (15) 
his brother Gundama П (3 years): (16) his step-brother 
Madhukümárnava (19 years); and (17) his son Vajrahasta 
V (1038-70 A.D.).! Leaving aside the mythical figures, we 
find that a host of apparently imaginary personages (such as 
Kolihala of Mysore and his descendants some of whom migra- 
ted to Orissa) have been introduced in the modified genealogy 
between Turvasu and Gunámava II (No. 7) who is the 
progenitor of the family in the carlier account, but is repre- 
sented here as Gunürnava П. It will be seen that the two 
accounts tally with cach other from Vajrahasta (called Vajra- 
hasta IV in the later account), grandfather of the great 
Vajrahasta III (1038-70 A.D.) called Vajrabasta У in the 
later account. It is not possible to believe that Vajrahasta III 
made mistakes in recounting the names of his immediate 
predecessors and that his grandson Codagaüga had more 
reliable information about them. We have to notice that even 
the name of the father of Vajrahasta II has been wrongly 
quoted in the later records of his grandson. There can there- 
fore be no doubt that whatever is mew in the later genealogy 
and is in conflict with the earlier account is imaginary and 
unreliable, It seems that Vajrahasta I Aniyahkabhima (c. 982- 
1016 A.D.) was the founder of the family’s greatness and 
that there was little authentic information about his predeces- 
sors upto Gunürnava. progenitor of the family. at the disposal 
of the court poets of Anantavarman Codagahga. The genca- 
logy from the god Visou to this Gunirnava seems to be 
entirely fabricated. the fabrication depending on several factors, 
the foremost amongst them being the eagerness of the medieval 
ruling families to trace their descent from a respectable source 
like the solar, lunar, Yãdava or Мага lineage. The palpably 
unreliable nature of the mythical genealogy of the Cilukyas 





21 Ibid, No. 1103. Nagara is probably the same as Kalinganagara 
22 We discussed the question in fuller detail in Ep. tnd, Vol. 
ХХУШ. рр. 23941. 
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of Vehgi and Kalyana is quite well known to the student of 
Indian history." 

In an attempt to determine the date of the Bhárata War, 
Pargiter suggests an average of 18 years for a generation of 
the Purünic kings. But it is not possible to be sure about 
such averages. Thus the 17 kings of the Imperial Eastern 
Сайра dynasty from Vajrahasta Ш (who ascended the throne 
in 1038 A.D.) to Bhanu IV (who was ousted by Kapilendra 
in 1435 A.D.) ruled for 397 years, ie. a little over 23 years 
in average. while, on the other hand. Chapters V-VIII of the 
Rüjataragini, which are regarded by scholars as quite 
satisfactory as a historical account. would give 34 rulers (from 
the accession of Avantivarman in 855 A.D. to the end of 
Jayasirha's rule in 1155 A.D.)** reigning for a total of 300 
years, ie. an average of a little less than 9 years. And, if 
ihe two groups are amalgamated, 174-34—51 rulers would be 
found to have ruled for 397--300—697 years, ie. an average 
of about 134 years. The difficulty is that, when more than a 
hundred generations are involved, even the difference of one 
year would create a discrepancy of more than a century. But 
Suppose we accept Pargiter’s average of 18 years, then the 
more than hundred generations of the Iksvákus before Prasena- 
jit (c. 500 B.C.) would cover a period above 1800 years, so 
that Manu must have flourished carlier than 2300 B.C. Even 
оп an everage of 10 years, the founder of the Tksviku house 
has to be placed earlier.than 1500 B.C. The question now is 
how to reconcile this chronology with the widely accepted 





23. The Classical Age, ed. Majumdar, pp. 229-M. In (he 





566-486 B.C) 40 that he was supposed to have flourished after 700 B.C. 


Cf. Sircar, The Guhilas of Kiskindhà, p. 13. This chronology seems to 
be absurd, another absurdity being the representation of Udayana and 
other members of his family as kings of Ayodhya. 

24 The date of Jayasiha's death is really learnt from a later 
chronicle. Kalhana's work was completed five years earlier about 
1150 AD 
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views regarding the existence of the protohistoric Harappa or 
Indus Valley civilization in the third and second millennia B.C. 
and the advent of the Aryans about the middle of the second 
millennium B.C. Are Manu and his descendants to be regarded as 
Aryans or Pre-Aryans? As the Ригапаз appear to represent 
them as Aryans, we have probably to regard them as mythical 
figures if we accept the theory of Aryan advent about the 
middle of the second millennium B.C. 

It may be noticed that the Nonaryan association of some 
of the clans is quite pronounced. Thus the story of Yayàti of 
the lunar race suggests that his favourite son Piru, the 
progenitor of the Pauravas, was born of a Nonaryan princess, 
while his other sons (Yadu, Turvasu, Druhyu and Anu) 
whom he had cursed, became the progenitors of the despised 
Yádavas. Yavanas, Bhojas and Mlecchas respectively, the 
fourth category being sometimes possibly called Anava-Ksatriya. 
In this connection, we should also note the dark complexion of 
the Yádava hero Krsna and the well-known fact that Күл 
himself and some members of his family married Nonaryan 
girls. What is more important seems to be that Piru, Yadu, 
Turvasa, Druhyu and Anu are mentioned in the early Vedic 
literature as separate clans which are thus made kinsmen of 
опе another in the Yayáti story exactly as the progenitors of 
the Angas, Vangas, Kalihgas. Pundras and Suhmas are made 
sons of the same father in the Puránic story of Dirghatamas. 
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The Post-Andbra Dynasties in the Puranas 
M. Rama Rao, Sri-Veikatesvara University, Tirupati 


The end of the rule of the Andhra dynasty is an 
important landmark in the traditional accounts of ruling families 
contained in the Puránas. Immediately after the Andhras, the 
Purünas mention a number of local dynasties. The object of 
this paper is to identify such of these dynasties as appear to 
have been connected with the Imperial Andhras and Andhra-desa. 

According to Pargiter, the accounts of the Puranas relating 
to these local dynasties consist of three parts—(1) enumeration of 
the number of kings in each dynasty. (2) mention of the 
duration of each dynasty and (3) addition of some subsequent 
kings. Pargiter states that these dynasties are all classed 
together as more or less egntemporancous.* 

In the collated version of Pargiter. the first four lines 
based upon the Matsya-Vayu-Brahmanda version read— 


Andhranana saristhite rajye 
тездей bhrty-dnvayd nrpàh | 
sapt—aiv— Andhra bhavisyanti 
daf= Abhirüs—farhà nrpah || 


These lines are followed by the mention of 6 Gardabhins. 18 
Sakas, etc. in six more lines. If the first line is taken as а pre- 
face to the mine subsequent lines. it means that all the kings 
mentioned in them were contemporaries of the Andhras and, 
together with the second line, it means further that all these 
kings belonged to families of Andhrabhrtyas or servants of the 
-Andhras. Both these meanings are untenable. The word 











1 Purüna Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age. p. 54 
2 Ibid. р. 72, мы 
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saristhite does not mean "when the kingdom of the Andhras 
has come to an end" as mentioned by Pargiter? The word 
means "well established" and implies that all the kings men- 
tioned thereafter ruled even while the Andhras were well 
established or even while they were ruling. This contempora- 
neity is not correct. Nor is it true that all the kings were of 
families which were servants of the Andhras. There is no 
evidence to bear this out. For these reasons, the first three lines 
of the collated  Matsya-Váyu-Brahmünda version must be 
taken as one unit and as referring to a family or families which 
were formerly Andhra subordinates and as one of the other 
contemporary families mentioned in lines 1-10. 

It is necessary to examine the first three lines of the collated 
Matsya-Váyu-Brahmünda version. As pointed out already, 
sarhsthite rüjye in line 1 implying the contemporaneity of the 
Andhras and others bas to be discarded. The Marsya versions 
other than those of MSS cd f g & т and the Vayu and Brahmànda 
give the alternative reading as sarisrhiàh for samsthite and 
paca for rüjye. These alternative readings imply that "five 
families of the Andhras were well established". For the 
expression bArry-ünvayüh nrpah in the second line, the Brahmanda 
gives the alternative reading  varhóydí—ca ye? These two 
alternative readings for lines | and 2 imply resánr— Andhrànàri 
varifyüh ca ye nrpüh (te) (bhavisyanti], meaning "there will be 
five kings who belong to the family of those Andhras". But 
the third line, which means “there will be seven Andhras", 
vitiates this interpretation, for there cannot be both five kings 
and seven kings at the same time and of the same stock. Hence, 
a further modification is necessary. This difficulty can be got 
‘over by reconstructing the three lines as resim— Andhrünüri ca 
vambya nrpüh [re] sapt—aiv—Andhrà bhavisyanti, meaning 
“there will be seven Andhra kings who are of the family of 
these Andhras". The mention of seven Andhra kings will be 
im tune with the mention of the kings of the other families in the 
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Subsequent lines) The only additional information available is 
that these seven kings are of the Andhra family and this mention 
must have had some peculiar significance. 

Then there is the alternative reading of the collated version 
based upon the Bhdgavara and Visnu, which is an obvious sub- 
situte for the three lines discussed above. This alternative line 
mentions sapr-Abhir-Andhrabhrtyah or seven Abbiras and 
Andhrabhrtyas. The total number of the kings of the two 
families cannot be seven and so this reading is obviously absurd. 
As the third line of the other versions mentions ten Abhiras and 
seven Andhras, this alternative line must be corrected as Abhirah 
sapt=Andhrabhrtyah, meaning “the Abhiras and seven Āndhra- 
bhrtyas”. The Vigna independently gives the reading Andhra- 
bhriyah sapr—Abhirüh. but the word sapta must be tagged on 
to the word Andhrabhriyah in which case it means “seven 
Andhabhrtyas and Abhiras". This rearrangement is supported 
by the occurrence of the isolated word dafa at the beginning of 
the second line of the collated Bhdgavata-Visnu version. We 
then have Andhrabhriyah sapta and Abhira dasa. This is in 
perfect accord with the collated Mazsya-Vdyu-Brahmánda version. 

The above arrangement, however, raises the question—are 
the seven Andhras of the collated Marsya-Vayu-Brahmdnda 
version identical with the seven Andhras of the collated Bhdga- 
vara-Visnu version? Bui the seven Andhras are said to be of 
the Andhra family according to one version and of the family 
of Andhra servants according to another version. 

The second part of the account of these local dynasties 
which mentions the duration of the rule of each of the families 
mentioned in the first part introduces a complication. The first 
two lines of the Matsya alone read— 

Andhra Sriparvatiyas=ca te дуі-райсаќаіат хатан. 

In addition to the seven Andhras mentioned in the first part, 
the name Sripurvartyah occurs in this part. These Sriparvatiyas 














6 Lines 4-10. 
7 Ibid, note 5, last line. 
8 Ibid. p. 46, note 33, line 2 
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do not figure along with the other rulers. The collated version 

n:-Brahmünda in the second part mentions only the 

Andhras. Thus, the Sriparvatiyas are an additional family 
introduced in this part. The b copy of the Marsya calls the 
Sriparvatiyas merely the Parvatiyas, while the cdfgkmn 
texts omit Sri.” 

‘One question that arises at this juncture is—what is the 
position of the Parvatiyas or Sriparvatiyas in relation to the 
seven Andhras and Andhrabbrtyas? dndhrah being common 
to one collated version in both parts, the Sriparvatiyas seem to 
correspond to the Andhrabhytyas of the alternative collated 
version of the first part, in which case the Andhras and the 
Andhrabhrtya-Sriparvatiyas have to be taken as two different 
families. The mention of the actual regnal periods further 
complicates the issue. The second line of the. Marsya version 
says te dvi-paficaíatam samah or "they [rule] for 52 years". 
The alternative collated Vayu-Brahmanda version states Andhra 
bhoksyanti vasudham Sate dve ca fata ca vai, meaning “the 
Andhras will enjoy the earth for 102* or 200 and 100 years". 
‘These two durations for a single family are absurd. They must 
obviously belong to two families. The second line of the Matsya 
version may be taken to mean “they [for] 50 years" or “the 
Andhras and Sriparvatiyas will rule for 50 and 50 years each”. 
In view of this, the second line of the collated Vayu-Brahmdnda 
version and the second line of the Matsya version may be re- 
constructed so as to mean “the Andhras and the Sriparvatiyas, 
they both rule for 102* and 100 years [respectively] ог 2x50=100 
years cach." The cefgmn texts of the Marsya give the 
reading te dve райса tatami” The d copy of the Marsya men- 
tions dve райса ca áarar'! meaning "they rule for 105 years".* 
Pargiter suggests daia dve instead of sate dve in line 2 of the 
collated Vayu-Brahmanda version)? In many copies of the 

| Matsya, Sate is given as the alternative reading for katami. 














[This is a wrong interpretation —Ed.]. 


3 9 Ibid. notes 29 and 30. j 
h 10 Ibid. note 32 | 
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In view of what has been stated above, it is clear that 
there were two families—the Andhras and the Sriparvatiyas. If 
Зо, who would be the Andhrabhrtyas? Two well-known families 
flourished іп the postSátavahana period, viz. the Cutu- 
Sátakarnis and the Iksvakus of Vijayapuri. Of these, the Cutus 
assumed the title Sátakarni, the name of some and the title of 
Other rulers of the imperial Andhra dynasty. This shows that 
they belonged to the Andhra stock. No doubt they described 
themselves as belonging to the Cupu-kula)? The Sitavabana 
kings, Krsna and Gautamiputra Sátakarni, are known to have 
belonged to the Sátavàhana-kula.* But the mention of two 
different kulas or families need not constitute an objection. The 
Puránas describe the Andhras as а ДШИ? or tribe and Simuka of 
the Sütavühana family as belonging to this jûrî and as having 
obtained the earth along with sajêfiyas or co-tribesmen.^ Thus 
it is quite possible that the Sátavihanas and the Cutus were 
two families of the Andhra tribe. The Cutu-Sátakarnis must 
therefore be taken to be identical with the Andhras mentioned 
by the Purüpas in the section describing various local dynasties. 

Sriparvata is the name, of a hill situated in the Nagarjuna 
konda valley near Vijayapuri, the capital of the Iksvàkus.' 
Inscriptions show that the Iksvakus ruled over Andhradeía for 
some time immediately after the fall of the imperial Andhra- 
Stavahanas. The first, third and fourth members of the Iksviku 
family were ardent devotees of Brübmanism and Самата 1, 
the first ruler, was the pioneer of the earliest known Brimanical 
revivalist movement in South India! These Iksvàkus. who 
lived near the Sriparvata and who were great benefactors of 
Brhmanism were therefore specially mentioned by the Purinic 
writers. For these reasons, the Sriparvatiyas of the Marsya must 
be identified with the Iksvákus of Vijayapuri. 





13 Rapson, Caralogue, intro, pp. xxii-xxili. [But ef. Ep. Ind, Vol 
XXXV, p. 72—Ed] 
14 Ep Ind. Vol. УШ, Nasik inscription. 
1S Cf Siiuk-Andhras=sa-kitiyah and Siíuko М, 
16 Ep. Ind, Vol. XX, Nagarjunakonda inscription F. 
17 Cf. his performance of the ajvamedha, agnisfome and vajupeya 
С aad his tile Svàmi-MahZsenarpádaparlgrhita. (Ct Sel. Ins. p. 291.—Ed] 


Andhra-jatiyah. 
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(Then remains the name Andhrabhrtya. Since, as stated 
above, the Cutus were of the Andhrajiri, and therefore Andhras, 
they cannot be called Andhrabhrtya. The Ikşvakus, on the 
other hand. do not bear any Andhra titles, Tradition recorded 
in the Purápas associates them with Ayodhya in the north, and 
ihey seem to have been migrants to the south. An inscription 
of the Andhra-Sátavàhana king, Vijaya, was found in the Nāg- 
Arjunakonda valley near the Iksvku capital, Vijayapuri;^ The 
lksvükus rose to power immediately after the Andhra-Sitavahanas 
and in the area which was formerly part of the Sátavühana 
dominions. For these reasons, the Iksvakus must be identified 
with the Andhrabhrtyas mentioned above. 

In view of what has been stated above, portions of the first 
and second parts of the section of the Puranas, relevant to the 
topic of this paper. may be reconstructed as follows— 


sapt=aiv=Andhrü bhavisyanti. . . . 
Andhrüh $йрагуайуй#=са 
sara dve са $atam samāh || 


‘This passage would then mean—“There will be families 


will 
seven Andhras. The Andhras and Sriparvatiyas will rule 
E and 100 years [respectively]. Р 










it to. 
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The Puránas and their Bearing on the 
Early Indian Dynasties 


D. K. Ganguly, Visva-Bharati University 


The Puránas, in some of their sections deal with the history 
of various royal families which are known to have exercised 
their sway over different parts of India from times immemorial. 
Chronologically speaking, the dynasties which find mention in 
the Puránic texts may be arranged into three groups—early, 
intermediate and later. The carly group comprises the ruling 
houses which flourished upto the date of the Bharata battle ;* 
the intermediate dynasties arose and fell between the dates of 
the Bharata battle and the foundation of the Maurya empire by 
Candragupta;? and the third, the later royal families, ruled upto 
the early fourth century A.D. 

The early group is ‘said to have included several royal 
families which are divided into two races, solar and lunar, but 
all descending from the mythical king Manu Vaivasvata. The 


1 According to the traditional definition, genealogies and deeds of 
kings and sages constitute two important topics of the Puranas (cf. 
Sargaimca  pratisargaisca — varhío manvantarāni ca | varhi-ünucaritari. 
с=шуа purümar pacelakranam ||). True to this tradition, most of 
the Purinas deal with these themes except the late Wardha, Vûmana, 
Shanda, Naradiya and Brahmavaivarte 

2 The date of the Bhàrata battle is a subject of controversy among 
scholars. Pargiter (Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, р. 182) assigned 
950 B.C, Jayaswal to c 1424 B.C, Sen Gupta (Journal of the 
“Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol IV, pp. 39 ff) to c. 2449 H4 
Altekar (Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 3rd Session, 1 














_ pp. 68 f) to c. 1400 B.C. and Raychaudhuri (Political History of 


‘Ancient India, p. 36) to c. ninth century В.С. 

4 Candragupta's accession to the throne is generally assigned to 
` 324 B.C; but according to Mookerji (A Comprehensive History of 
india, Vol. I, р. $). the event occurred a year later. 


° 
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broad outlines of some of the leading dynasties of this group 
may be sketched out as follows. 

1. The Aiksvaku Dynasty ef Ayodhya. The dynasty was 
founded by Vikuksi Sasida who succeeded his father Ikşvāku, 
son of Manu, on the throne of Ayodhya in Madhyadesa, Besides 
the Puranas, the genealogy of this royal house is recounted 
the Mahdbhdrata and Ramayana and Kālidāsas Raghuvariia, 
although striking divergences are noticeable in their accounts. 
If any credence is to be assigned to the Purinic genealogy, the 
dynasty must be supposed to have continued its existence for 
ninetyfive generations upto the Bharata battle when Brhadbula 
of the family met his end at the hands of Abhimanyu. Among 
the outstanding monarchs of the family, mention may be made 
of Iksviku, Mandhatr, Satyavrata T u, Hariscandra, Sagara, 
Bhagiratha, Ambarisa, Kalmásapáda. Dilipa II, Khatvinga, Raghu, 
Dasaratha and Rama. 

2. The Videha Dynasty. The dynasty. which was also 
designated as Maithila after the name of its second king Mithi, 
was founded by Iksviku's son Nimi who was called Videha. 
‘The Puránas preserve for us а list of some 53 kings down to 
Krtaksana the last known king of thé house. 

3. The Уайда Dynasty. The kings of the dynasty who 
were the descendants of Manu's son Nübhánedistha are said to 
have been ruling over the region around modem Basarh till the 
time of Pramati who. as the Rümüyana testifies, was a contem- 
porary of the Iksvàku monarch Daéaratha. 

4. The Sáryüta Dynasty. The dynasty which owes its des- 
cent to Manu's son Saryáti appears to have wielded suzerainty 
in Gujarat for a short period until it was overthrown by the 
Raksasa Punyajana. 

5. The Nabhaga Dynasty. Descendants of Manu's son 
Nabhdga, the members of this family. who were five in number 
according to the Puriinic testimony, reigned over a locality which 
cannot be identified. 
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are represented as the scions of the family of Amávasu, son of 
Purüravas, and only fifteen of them find mention in the Ригаріс 
texts. The dynasty is stated to have risen into prominence during 
the reigns of Jahnu, Gádhi and Visvamitra. 

2. The Kasi Dynasty. There are two contradictory versions 
for the origin of this line, one deriving it from Ayus' son 
Ksatravrddha and the other from Suhotra Paurava. During the 
reign of the Pandavas, the throne of Кай was under the occupa- 
tion of Subáhu and Abhibhü, the latter succeeding the former. 

3. The Haihaya Dynasty. The dynasty which was founded 
by Yadu's son Sahasrajit prospered in the region of South 
Malwa. With the passage of time, the Haihayas grew in power 
and comprised five leading groups, viz. Vitihotra, Saryata, Bhoja, 
Avanti and Tundikera, all of whom were called Tálajaügha. 

4. The Yüdava Dynasty. The dynasty which descended 
from Yadu's son Krostu held its sway over the country watered 
by the rivers Carmanvati (Chambal). Vetravati (Betwa) and 
Suktimati: (Ken). 

5. The Turvasu Dynasty. The kings of the dynasty were 
the descendants of Yayáti's son Turvasu and were ruling in the 
territory around Rewa. Maruta, the illustrious king of the family, 
had no son and adopted Dusyanta the Paurava and thus this line 
seems to have merged into the Paurava dynasty 

6, The Druhyu Dynasty. The dynasty which sprang from 
Druhyu. son of Үауйіі. had under its occupation the territory 
lying to the west of the Jamuna and north of the Chambal At 
a subsequent period. the Druhyus retired to Gandhára. ie. the 
Peshawar and Rawalpindi Districts of West Pakistan. 

7. The Anaya Dynasty. The dynasty originated from 
Yayátis son Anu. In course of time. the Anavas were divided 
into two branches, the Usinaras and the Titiksus ruling over 
parts of the Punjab and East Bihar respectively. 

8. The Paurava Dynasty. The dynasty. which is said to 
have sprung from Yayati's son Piru, was ruling in the middle 
region with its headquarters first at Pratisthina* and later on at 








4 Pratisthina has been identified with Pihan, a village in the 
“neighbourhood of Allahabad (Jaya Chandra Vidyalankar, Shdrariya 
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Hastinapura.” It acquired celebrity during the reigns of 
Dusyants. Bharata, Kuru, Pratipa, Sántanu, Dhytarastra and 
Yudhisthira. It was through the Pandavas that the main line 
of the Ailas continued its existence. 

The question naturally arises as to how far the genealogies 
enumerated above may be regarded as trustworthy. Needless 
to say that scholars are divided in their opinion in regard to the 
validity of the historical data supplied by the Purdnic texts, 
Keith was sceptical about the historicity of the Purábic accounts 
and the genuineness of any event not explicitly mentioned in the 
Vedic literature. On the other hand, scholars like F. E. Pargiter 
are inclined to regard the Puránic accounts as based on truth 
since they are sometimes corroborated by the testimony of 
other works. 

‘The genealogy of the Ikyviku kings of Ayodhya. is given, 
besides the Puránas, in other works like the Ramayana. While 
the Purinas vouchafe for the existence of two Dilipas, one 
the father of Bhagiratha and the other the father or grandfather of 
Raghu, the Ramayana simply alludes to only one Ойра. That 
а Dilipa was the father of Bhagiratha js testified to by the Mahd- 
bharata, while the Raghuvarhéa confirms the Ригада that 
‘Raghu was the son of Dilipa who was necessarily a second Dilipa’. 
Again while narrating the genealogy from Raghu onwards to 
Rima, the Purigas mention four kings, viz, Raghu, Aja, 
Dasaratha and Rima. The same version is followed in the 
Raghuvariga whereas the Ramayana gives an elaborate list of 
some 12 or 13 kings intervening between Raghu and Rima. 
Further, the Puranas make Kákutstha the son of Sasida and the 
third king of the Iksvaku dynasty. This, however. is in contrast 





Wihdski Rüprekhà, Vol. 1, pp. 128-29). This place was evidently quite 
different form Pratisthlina, ie. modern Paithan, which was the capital 
of the $itavahanas. 

5 The city, which lay along the Ganges (anu-Garigarh Hastind- 
puram), is generally identified with a place near Meerut Tt is not 
clear whether it is identical with Asandivat, meationed in the Vedic texts 
аз the royal residence of the Kurus 
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to the evidence of the Ramayana which refers to him as the son 
of Bhagiratha and grandson of Dilipa. It is interesting to note 
that the Mahābhārata and Raghuvarhía corroborate the Puršnas 
by stating that Dilipa was a descendant of Kākutstha. ‘It thus 
appears, to use the words of Pargiter ‘that wherever it is 
possible to check the Ramayana and Puránic lists of the Ayodhya 
dynasty by other authorities, those authorities corroborate the 
Puránas and contradict the Ramayana, Hence the Ramayana 
genealogy must be put aside as erroneous, and the Puránic 
genealogy accepted", ‘If then the Purünic genealogy of Ayodhya 
was held to be right, then’, so continues Pargiter,? ‘in spite of the 
Ramayana, that is strong evidence that it is ancient and trust- 
worthy. It is reasonable to conclude that equal care has been 
bestowed on the other dynasties, and there is a strong presump- 
tion that they had been equally well preserved during the pre- 
ceding centuries, that is, that they are the original genealogies 
and therefore genuine.” 

Although these are some of the cogent arguments which 
sought to prove the authenticity of the Puránic accounts. there 
are strong reasons for the belief that the aforesaid genealogies are 
incomplete and occasionally inaccurate, and a critical perusal 
reveals in them blemishes of various kinds of which a few are 
noted below. 

Firstly, the Puránas represent the Yidavas, Pauravas and 
Aiksvākus of Ayodhyi as contemporaneous dynasties, "all start- 
ing from Manu and all ending with the Bhárata battle.” Yet 
while they furnish us with a list of some 93 Aiksviku kings for 
the period, they mention only 59 and 51 kings of the Yádava 
and Paurava families respectively. The three lists cannot, at 
the same time, be regarded to be authentic and, once we accept 
the former to be genuine. wc must discard the other two as 
incomplete and erroneous. Secondly. sometimes a name is con- 
verted into an epithet or an epithet turned into a name. 














F. E. Pargiter. Ancient Indian Historical Tradirion, р 9. 


5 
7 tbid, р. 121. 
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Dirghabahu and Raghu were two separate kings of the Tksvaku 
dynasty of Ayodhya: yet in some of the Puranas Dirghabühu 
is treated as an epithet of Raghu. Similarly, Kausalya Hiran- 
yanübha was a king of Kosala: but erroneously his epithet 
Kausalya is made a separate monarch, his son, in some of the 
Purünic texts. Thirdly, the Puránas allude to the invasion of 
Ayodhya by the Haihayas in cooperation with the Sakas, Yavanas. 
Kambojas, Páradas and Pahlavas from the north-west in the 
pre-Bhárata-war epoch : but the invasion of India by the Sakas, 
ete. at such an early date is contrary to our knowledge of Indian 
history. Fourthly. as will be discussed at some length after- 
wards, the genealogy of the various dynasties of the post- 
Bhárata-war epoch is full of many defects, viz.. representation 
of contemporaries as successors, omission of certain individuals, 
use of family designations in the sense of names of rulers, 
ete. When the genealogy of the later rulers is found to he de- 
fective and erroneous, it is only natural to suppose that similar 
errors have crept into the enumeration of the early rulers of the 
dynasties given in the Puranas. Fifthly, the Purinic texts inform 
us that Nimi was the founder of the Videhan dynasty. This, 
however. is in contradiction to the evidence of the Sataparha 
Brahmana which seems to indicate that the Videhan kingdom 
was first established by Videgha Máthava. immigrant from the 
banks of the Sarasvati. The fact that Nimi cannot claim the 
distinction of being the founder of the Videhan line of kings is 
further attested to by the Majjhima Nikaya and Nimi Játaka 
which show that the name Nimi was borne not by the first. but 
probably by some later king or kings of the family. 

The question with which we are now confornted relates 
to whether the foregoing dynasties were really contemporaneous, 
all terminating with the Bharata battle, as the Puranas would 
make us believe. The paucity of material does not enable: us 
to study the problem in all its aspects, and it is not possible to 
determine with any amount of precision the chronological rela- ` 
tionship even among the three leading dynasties of Group A. viz. 
the Pauravas. Videhas and Tkevikus. The Brhadáranyaka 
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Upanisad* seems to suggest that Janaka, the patron of 
Yajñavalkya, flourished at a later period than the Püriksitas or 
sons of Pariksit, ie.. in the post-Bhárata-war period. Only two 
kings of the Videhan dynasty are known to have borne the name 
of Janaka, one an early king and the other the father of Siti 
who was the illustrious Videhan contemporary of the Iksviku 
king Dasaratha. If we identify the Janaka of the Vedic text 
with any of the two known kings, then the whole scheme of 
Рыгаріс chronology of the dynasties of Group A becomes 
erroneous and the conclusion becomes inevitable that, in respect 
of antiquity. the Pauravas were earlier than the Videhas and 
Iksvikus and that Rama, the remote ancestor of Brhadbala, 
flourished after the Bhárata battle. But this does not seem to 
be the сазе as the Puranas emphatically declare Brhadbala of 
the Iksvüku dynasty to have been a contemporary of Abhimanyu, 
the father of Pariksit. The identification of the Vedic 
Janaka with either Janaka I or Janaka II is extremely unconvincing 
in view of the fact that Janaka is a dynastic designation and con- 
sequently may refer to a later member of the dynasty which 
probably maintained its existence even in the post-Bhárata-war 
epoch ds the Ikşvaku line did. In his Political History of Ancient 
India (pp. 48 ft.). Н. C. Raychaudhuri has attempted to establish 
that Janaka was separated by five or six generations or a period 
9f 150 or 180 years from Janamejaya and by an interval of two 
centuries from Pariksit. Raychaudhuri observes, “If, following 
a Purànic tradition, we place Pariksit in the fourteenth century 
B.C. we accept a date for Gunãkhya Sáükháyana. the pupil's 
pupil of Uddálaka......in the sixth century B.C., we must place 
Pariksit in the ninth century B.C., and Janaka in the seventh 
century B.C." But unless he position of Janaka is clearly 
ascertained in the genealogy of the Videhan dynasty. as has not 








ж Bhojyw LahySyani tested Yajñavalkya with the question kva 
Pariksitd abhavon, whereupon Yajfalkya replied, "Thither where the 
performers of the horse-sacrifice abide” From this it is concluded that 
the P&riksitas must have passed away by the time of Janaka (H. C Ray- 
ghaudhuri, op. cit, p. 49). 
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been done by the learned scholar, this chronological scheme does 
not offer any substantial assistance to us in the troubled sca of 
chronology. 

The foregoing discussion would clearly reveal that the 
accounts of the royal families of the pre-Bhürata-war period 
sometimes have their basis in facts and are not mere products 
of imagination. It is undeniable that the entire account cannot 
be regarded as reliable, and the number of kings of particular 
dynasties and their order of succession cannot always be taken 
to be historical As long as the Puránic accounts stand cor- 
roborated by the evidence of other texts, their value remains 
unimpeachable, A. D. Pusalker® has rightly observed, "Priority 
of date and comparative freedom from textual corruption are 
doubtless two strong points in favour of Vedic texts. The 
evidence of the Puránas, on the other hand. cannot be ruled 
ош altogether. because despite a good deal of what is untrust- 
worthy in them they alone contain something like a continuous 
historical narrative, and it is absurd to suppose that the ela- 
borate royal genealogies were all merely figments of imagination 
or a tissue of falsehood."!^ З 

Leaving aside the dynasties of the early group. we may now 
tum towards the intermediate group of royal families which are 
known to have comprised the following : 

1. The Later Paurava Dynasty. The genealogy of the 
family starts from Pariksit, son of Abhimanyu, and ends with 
Niramitra Ksemaka with twenty-three kings intervening between 
them, The Puránas state that it was during the reign of 





9 The Vedic Age, ed. R. C. Majumdar, pp. 304-05. 

10 According to Pargiter, the foregoing dynasties may be ethni- 
cally divided into three physical types, vir, (1) the Aryan represented 
by the Ailas or Ksatriyas (2) the Dravidian comprising the Manavas, 
and (3) the Munda represented by the Saudyumanas. He further 
believes that the Ailas or Aryas entered India from the Mid-Himalayan 
region and not from the north-west as is generally held. But neither 
the ethnical identifications nor the Mid-Himalayan route theory of Aryan 
entry into India are regarded as convincing. For a criticism of Pargiter's 
theory, see The prici, Vol. IL 1932, Parts II-IV, pp 22 fT; Proceedings 
of the All-India Oriental Conference, Vol. D& ete. 
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Niicaksu' that the city of Hastinapura was carried away by the 
Ganges whereupon the Paurava king removed his seat of govern- 
ment to Кашаты. 
| * 2. The Later Iksvaku Dynasty. The dynasty descended 
from Brhatksaya, successor of Brhadbala, but terminated with 
| Sumitra, son of Suratha. It is said to have comprised thirty 
„kings in all, among whom were included Suddhodana, Siddhartha 
| and Ráhula. 
| 3. The Barhadratha Dynasty of Magadha. The dynasty is 
said to have owed its descent to Brhadratha who flourished 
before the Bhárata battle. The gencalogy of this line of kings 
in the post-Bhirata-battle epoch begins with Somádhi. Sixteen 
| kings аге said to have been born im this royal family, the rule of 
which lasted for 723 years. It is worth noticing that, from the 
Bárhadrathas onwards, the Puranas start mentioning the duration 
I of rule of cach and every king of the dynasties enumerated in 
them. 

4. The Pradyota Dynasty. As the Puranas say," the 
Bárhadrathas, Vitihotras and Avantis having passed away. Pulika 
founded the Pradyota dynagty by anointing his son Pradyota by 
force, Palaka, Vi&akhayüpa, Ajaka and Nandivardhana ruled 
in succession and the dynasty lasted for 52 years (or 138 years 
according to some Puránas) 











11 Garigay —üpahrte tamin =nagare Nágasühvaye | 
tyakivd Nicakyur = тарага Kausáribyárh за nivarryan | 

"When the city of Nügas&havya is carried away by the Ganges, Nicaksu 

will abandon it and will dwell at Кашаты" (Pargiter, Dynasties of the 

Kali Age, p. 5). Kaus&mbi is identified with Kosam near Allahabad. 
Р 12 In the case of the Vitihotras, Kalingas, A4makas, etc, the 
Purinas do not take notice of their individual rulers. but describe the 
dynasties in the shortest possible space. 

13 Bphadratheswmaritesu Vitihotresw— Avantisu 

Pulikah svdminarn Нага sva-putram-—abhiseksyatt || 

— Kyarriyànám ca... " 
“When the Brhadrathas. Vitihotras and Avantis have passed away. 
Рика (VA. Мина: Vs. Sunika: Bd. and Bh. umaka) wil kil his 
master and anoint his own son Pradyota by force in the very sight of 
the Ksatriyas" (Pargiter, op. cit. p 18) 
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5. The Saisundga Dynasty. The Puranas inform us that 
the Pradyota dynasty was overthrown by Sisunüga, the founder of 
the Saisunàga dynasty. The fam to which is assigned the 
rule of 360 (or, 163) years, is said to have endured for ten 
generations. The kings who ruled in succession are Si&unága, 
Kakavarna, Ksemadbarman, Ksatraujas, Bimbisira, Ajitasatru, 
Darsaka, Udayin, Nandivardbana and Mahānandin. 

6. Early Contemporary Dynasties. In this category are 
included 24 Aiksvakus, 27 Pañcālas, 24 kings of Kasi, 28 
Haibayas, 32 Kaligas, 25 Asmakas, 36 Kurus, 28 Maithilas, 
23 Sürasenas and 20 Vitihotras. All these dynasties continued 
to flourish till they were exterminated by Mahápadma, the cele- 
brated founder of the Nanda dynasty. 

7. The Nanda Dynasty. The dynasty owes its descent to 
Mahápadma,* “the destroyer of all the Ksatriyas (sarva- 
Ksatr-intaka) and the sole monarch (ekarür) of the earth which 
was under his undisputed sway" After a prolonged reign of 
88 years, he is said to have been followed by his eight sons 
im succession. His successors, among whom only Sukalpa is 
mentioned, enjoyed the earth for a period of 12 years after which 
the dynasty was uprooted by the Brihmana Kautilya. The 
Nanda kingdom dwindled and the Maurya empire came to be 
established on its ruins. 

Jt seems that the Puránic accounts of the foregoing royal 
families are trustworthy to a considerable degree as we find 
them corroborated Бу other evidences. The Arharvaveda, 
Mahabharata and Aitareya Brahmana allude to the existence of 
a Paurava king named Pariksit and the prosperous condi- 
tion prevailing in his kingdom. The reference to Janame- 
jaya as a Páriksita (son of Pariksit) in the Airareya Brahmana 
proves beyond doubt the authenticity of the Puránic statement 
that the former was born of the latter. The Puránic statement 
as regards Janamejaya's performance of two horse-sacrifices and 














14  Mahánandi-surai—e—dpi Südrüyám Kolikárniajah | 
“payye Mahipadmal — — 
өр. cit, p. 25). 
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his dispute with the Brahmanas is strikingly confirmed by the 
evidence of the Brihmana literature. The Satapatha Brahmana 
refers to one of his Afvamedha sacrifices which was presided 
Over by Indrota Daivāpi Saunaka, whereas the Aitareya 
Brahmana mentions the other one in which Tura Kavaseya 
officiated as the priest. As Raychaudhuri observes, "We have 
here probably the germ of the Puranic stories about Janamejaya's 
dispute with the Brihmanas. Vaisampiiyana, who headed the 
opponents of Janamejaya, undoubtedly belonged to the Kasyapa 
clan." That Janamejaya was involved in animosity with the 
Brahmanas is further corroborated by the Arzhaíüsrru." Among 
the princes of the later Iksvàku dynasty of Kosala, Prasenajit and 
Suddhodana find mention in several Buddhist texts. Ripuñjaya 
or Агійјауа, the last ruler of the Bárhadratha dynasty, may be 
regarded as being identical with king Arindama of the Pali tawis. 
Among the kings of the Saisuniga dynasty. опара, Bimbisára, 
Ajütaiatru, Daríaka, Udayin and Kakavarna are known to ux 
from other sources also. King Pálaka of the Pradyota dynasty 
is alluded to in the Jain accounts. Similarly, many genuine 
historical traditions are nqticeable in the Puránic accounts of 
the Nanda dynasty of Magadha. Moreover, the Purànic testi- 
mony that Udayin. king of Magadha, founded the city of Киз 
pura in the fourth year of his reign is confirmed by the Jain 
tradition as recorded in the Pariüsfaparvam which informs us 
that the said ruler built а new metropolis on the banks of the 
Ganges, which came to be known as Pátaliputra 

But when we turn to the other aspects of the Purünic 
accounts of the above mentioned dynasties. we are amazed to 
see how so many omissions, uncorroborated traditions and con- 
iradictory statements pervade them. We firstly propose to point 
out some of the glaring omissions in the Puršnic genealogical 
accounts. The Puranas furnish us with an exhaustive list of the 
later Paurava kings: yet, strangely enough, they do not take notice 
of the Abhipratirinas (Abhipratarina Kaksaseni, Vrddhadyumna, 

















15 Н, C. Raychaudhuri, op. eif. p. 39. 
16 Kopaj—Janameyayo Brahmanesu vikrêmah (Arthasdstra) 
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ete.) whose existence is testified to by the combined evidence 
of the Brahmana literature." 

The Puránas are silent about the illustrious Kosalan 
monarch Mahákosala whom we know from the Buddhist texts 
to have been ruling in the sixth century B.C. The Jštaka 
sources mention the Kuru kings named Dhanaüjaya Koravya, 
Sutasoma, ctc., who are not known from the Purünic accounts, 
although there may be some doubt for their historical existence 
the absence of further evidence. The Puránas refer to the 
eight successors of Mahapadma ; yet they specify the name of 
only one ruler. The lacuna is probably filled up by the Mahd- 
bodhivarnsa’® which preserves for us the list of the eight kings 
ruling in succession after the death of the first Nanda. 

The Puranas sometimes make statements, the corroboration 
of which is wanting from any other sources hitherto discovered. 
"The Puránic chroniclers. for instance, represent the Kosalan 
monarch Prasenajit as the son and successor of Rahula and 
grandson of Siddhartha identified with the Buddha. But this 
is untenable in view of the fact that Prasenajit and the Buddha 
were contemporaries, both being of the same age. though belong- 
ing to two separate branches of the Iksviku line. This shows 
that the Puranas sometimes erroneously regard the contem- 
poraries as successors and the collaterals as lineal descendants. 
It із interesting to note that the Puranic list of the Iksvákus of 
Kosala included “Sakya, the designation of a clan, and Siddhiirtha 
(Buddha) who never ruled at all’. 











17 The Parcavirnia Brahmana, Jaiminiya Upaniyad Brahmana amd 
Chündogya Upanisad mention а king of the family. named Abhiprathrin, 
won of Kaksasena. According іо Raychaudhuri, Abhipratirin wi 
Janamejaya’s nephew (op. р. 44). The Aitareya Brahmana and 
Snkháyana _Srautasîira (XV. 16. 1013) mention a king named 
"Vrddhadyumna, the son of Abhiprat&rin The same work possibly 
mentions his son Rathagrtsa (Trivedí's translation, рр 322-23). 

J The text gives the following names: Pànduka, Pandugati, 
Bhêtapala, Rüstrap&la, Govishka, Datasiddhaka, Kaivarta and Dhana 
The last of them is generally identified with the Agrammes or Xandrames 
of the Classical texts, 
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Similarly the Purdnic statement that Sisunága was a pre- 
decessor of Bimbisira and the founder of his family appears to 
be inconclusive. Asvaghosa in his Buddhacarita refers to 
Bimbisára as a scion of the Haryanka dynasty while the Buddhist 
Mahüvarisa represents Sisunága as the founder of a scparate 
family of rulers which is said to have followed that of Bimbisšra. 
The Purünas themselves relate that Sisundiga usurped the glory 
of the Pradyotas, implying thereby that he was later than the 
first Pradyota whom we know, from other evidences, to have been 
а contemporary of Bimbisira and his son Ajātaśatru. This and 
other considerations!" would clearly reveal the fact that Sisunága 
flourished long after Bimbis&ra. Again, the Puranas regard 
Dargaka as the immediate successor of Ajátasatru on the im- 
perial throne of Magadha; but this is in contradiction to the 
Buddhist and Jain tradition which unanimously represents 
Udayibhadda or Udayin as the son and successor of Ajîtafatru. 
And lastly, the Paurünic account of the Saisuniiga ancestry of the 
Nanda line of kings is at variance with the barber pedigree of 
Mahüpadma as recorded in the Jain tradition? which, being 
strikingly confirmed by the Classical accounts, appears to be 
more reliable. 

‘The importance of the Puranas is considerably diminished 
by the fact that they are definitely known to have recorded 
certain contradictory statements. Thus while the number of the 
Barhadrathas of Magadha is given in some texts as 16, it is 








19 Raychaudhuri (op. cit, pp. 115 IL) has made a detailed study 

of the problem and established beyond doubt that Sisuniga came after 
- Bimbisira and Ajütaatru. 

20 According to the Pur&nas, Mahápadma was a son of the lust 
Saitunkga king by a Südra mother. The Jain tradition, on the other 
hand, represents him as the son of a courtesan by a barber, The 
Classical writers also allude to the barber ancestry of the Nandas, though 
“there is а slight discrepancy between the two accounts, Thus, while the 
Jain account regards Mahüpadma as the son of а barber, in the 
Classical account, Mahápadma (father of Agrammes) is himself described 
as a barber who, with the help of the queen of the last king of the 

` preceding line, usurped the supreme authority. 
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mentioned in others as 22 or 32 and the period of their rule, 
as recorded in them, would vary from 723 to 1000 years. A 
similar. pancy in the statements of the Purünic bards is 
detected by H. C. Raychaudhuri. To use his own words, 
"Thus (a) Pradyota is said to have been anointed when the 
Vitihotras had passed away, (b) Sisunága destroyed the presi 

of the Pradyotas and became king, and yet, (c) contempora- 
neously with these Saisuniga kings, 20 Vitihotras (and other 
lines) are said to have endured for the same time"? Moreover, 
as regards the regnal duration of Mahápadma, Puránic texts 
appear to record two divergent traditions, the Marsya assigning. 
to him 88 years, and the Vayu 28 years. 

As mentioned above. the third group of Purünic dynasties 
comprises the royal families which are stated to have flourished 
after the decline of the Nanda power. Some of the leading 
dynasties of this group are noted below. 

1. The Maurya Dynasty. The founder of the Maurya line 
of rulers was Chandragupta who was installed on the throne of 
Magadha by Kautilya.22 The kings of the family who ruled in 
succession are Candragupta, Bindusàrh, Asoka, Kumála, Bandhu- 
pálita, Dasona, Daéaratha, Samprati, Sáliüka, Devadharman, 
Satadhanvan and  Brhadratha. They were destined to hold 
sovereignty over the earth for 137 years until they were 
supplanted by the Suñgas. 

2. The $unga Dynasty. The earliest king of the family 
is Pusyamitra who is stated to have usurped the throne of 
Magadha after having uprooted the last Maurya king Brha- 
dratha.^ The kings who followed him іп succession were 
Agnimitra, Vasujyestha, Vasumitra, Andhraka, Pulindaka, Ghoşa, 
Vajramitra, Bhigavata and Devabhümi. The dynasty endured 
for 112 years whereupon the earth passed to the Kánvas. 














21 Raychaudhuri, op. cir, p. 116. 

A hz "урай räjye Kolyah sthdpaylsyatl (Pargiter, 
ор. cit. p. 28). 

33 Pusyamitras=iu senånir=uddhriya за Brhadratham (bid, p. 31). 
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3. The Kanvayana or Sungabhrtya Dynasty. The dynasty 
descended from the Brahmana minister Vasudeva who trea- 
cherously overthrew the last Suñga king. The Puranas assign to 
the four-generation rule of the Kánvas a period of 45 years. 

4. The Andhra Dynasty. The dynasty owes its descent 
to Simuka who is stated to have obtained the carth after having 
assailed Sukarman, the last of the Kanvayanas, and the remains 
of the Sungas’ power?! Some Puranas give us the number 
of these kings as 30 and the total duration of their rule as 460 
years. Among the renowned monarchs of the dynasty. notice 
may be taken of Sri-Sátakarni, Hala, Sundra-Sàtakarni, Gautami- 
putra, Puloman and Yajiasri-Satakarni 

5. The Different Local Dynasties. They include (i) the 
seven Andhras or Andhrabhrtyas of Sriparvata (52 years), 
(ii) ten Abhiras (67 years), (iii) seven Gardabhins (72 years), 
(iv) eighteen Sakas (183 years), (v) eight Yavanas (87 years), 
(vi) fourteen Tusiras (107 years), (vii) thirteen Murundas (206 
years), (viii) eleven Maunas (103 years), (ix) the Kilakila kings, 
(x) three Bühlikas, (xi) thirteen Pusyamitras and Patumitras, 
(Xi) seven kings of the, Mekala region. (xiii) nine Megha 
kings of Kosala, and (xiv) king Visvaspháni of Magadha. 

6. The Naga Dynasty of Vidisà. The following kings are 
mentioned as having belonged to this dynasty, viz. Bhogin, son 
of king Sesa, Sadácandra, Candrürhéa, Dhanadharman, Vañgara 
and Bhütinanda, 

7. The Vindhyaka Dynasty. The dynasty was founded by 
Vindhyasakti who is represented in the Puranas as having 
succeeded the Kilakila kings. The next ruler was son 
Pravira who celebrated the Vajapeya sacrifice. Не was in his 
turn followed by his four sons. 

8. The Naga Dynasty of Padmüvari. The family consisted 
of nine kings; but unfortunately their names are not recorded. 

















2а Künvüyonam ath oddhrtya Susarminarit prasahya tam | 
— c=ãpl yac=chistart kyapayitwd balarh toda | 
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9. The Naga Dynasty of Mathura. “The number of the kings 
of the dynasty. whose names are not specifically mentioned, is 
given as seven in the Puranas. 

10. The Gupta Dynasty. The Puranas are silent about 
the names of the kings born of the race, but simply state that 
they would enjoy the territories of Prayága on the Ganges, 
Sàketa апд Magadha = 

11. The Dynasty descended from Manidhānya. These 
rulers are stated to have succeeded in establishing their poli- 
tical hegemony over the Naisadhas, Yadukas, Saisitas and 
Kálatoyakas. 

12. The Devaraksita Dynasty. "The Devaraksitas are said 
to have brought under their imperial sway a vast dominion 
embracing Kosala, Andhra, Pundra. Támralipta and the coastal 
territory lying on the Bay of Bengal, with their metropolis 
probably at the charming city of Campa. 

The Puránic accounts of this later group of royal families 
may be said to have suffered from three defects, viz., discrepant 
Statements, uncorroborated traditions and  misplacement of 
the order of kings. A 

How contradictory the statements of the Puránas are can be 
illustrated with a reference to their narrative of the Maurya kings 
of Magadha. Thus the number of the kings of the dynasty is 
given differently in different texts. The Marsya says 10, but 
names only 7; a manuscript of the Vdyw says 9, but gives 12 
names; another manuscript of the same Purina as well as the 
Brahmünda says 9 and mentions 9; the Bhavisya says 10, but 
gives only 9; and the Visnu says 10 and gives 10. All the Puranas 
agree in their statement that the Mauryas enjoyed the earth for 
137 years; but the regnal periods put together are 160 years in 
the first Ийум manuscript, and 133 years in the second Vayu 
manuscript and in the Brahmanda. Similarly the duration of the 
Suüga dynasty is stated in the Puranas to be 112 years, which is 














25 anu-Goried Prayagam ca Sakera Magadhûrhs= rathû | 
4 DU sess bhoksyante Gupra-vamiajih || (Pargiter, 
op. cit, p. 53). 
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incompatible with the aggregate of the reigns, which, as found in 
them, is 118 years. Likewise, as regards the number and duration 
of rule of the Sitavahana kings, the Puranas record conflicting 
traditions ; ‘according to one tradition there were about seventeen, 
cighteen or nineteen kings. whose rule lasted some three centuries, 
While according to another tradition, there were thirty kings, the 
length of whose reigns covered a period of more than 400 years’, 
Some scholars. however, are of opinion that both the traditions 
as recorded in the Purdnas are trustworthy, the former referring 
10 the main line and the latter including the different branches of 
the family. Again. the Purinas declare that, after Mahápadma, 
the kings would be of Südra origin : but they themselves contradict 
this when in their account of the Kanvayanas, they describe them 
as belonging to the Bráhmana community. 

‘The Purünas sometimes make statements which do not stand 
corroborated by other evidences, According to them, Gautami- 
putra ruled for 21 years; but this is contrary to the epigraphic 
evidence which clearly establishes that the said Satavahana 
monarch ruled at least up to his 24th regnal year. Pulumivi 
III who is known from (р Puránas to have ruled for 7 years, 
can be supposed to have been in power for at least one year 
more, if the evidence of the Myakadoni inscription, dated in 
his eighth regnal year. is to be relied upon. The Purinas 
Preserve an account of the Devaraksita dynasty; but in the 
absence of any corroborative evidence from either coins or ins- 
criptions, it is extremely difficult to ascertain how far the account 
is to be regarded as reliable. Some Indologists. no doubt, have 
attempted to justify the existence of this dynasty by assigning to 
it king Candra of the Meharauli iron pillar inscription?" or by 
locating it in the territory of ancient Devarásta identified with either 
Maharashtra or a place im the Vizagapatam District; but, in the 
absence of definite evidence. these theories can be regarded as 
speculative in character. It is also interesting to note that the 
Puránic statement about the kingdom of the early Gupta rulers, 














26 В. C. Sen. Some Historical Aspects of the Inscriptions of Bengal, 
> P. 207. 
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which includes Prayága on the Ganges. Sáketa and Magadha, is 
not supported by the Chinese tradition recorded by Ltsing? who 
seems to include within it a considerable portion of Varendri 
in Bengal. 

Instances of the inversion of the order of kings which are 
found in abundance in the Puránic genealogical account of the 
two preceding groups of dynasties, are, however, rare in the 
case of the present group and only one instance may be cited. 
The Puranas place Apilaka early in the list of the Sátavàhana 
kings: but if any credence is to be assigned to numismatic con- 
sideration 2” the said king is to be placed among the later rulers 
of the dynasty. 

But, in spite of the errors of omission and commission, the 
Puránas seem to have preserved many genuine historical traditions. 
‘The Puranic version of the story of the annihilation of the last 
Maurya king Brhadratha by Pusyamitra Suüga and the subse- 
quent foundation of the Suága authority is affirmed by the writer 
of the Harsacarita.” who refers to the assasination of the former 

















27 [sing tells us that Maharaja Sri-Gupta (ie Maharaja Gupta of 
the Gupta dynasty) "built a temple for the Chinese priests and granted 
fwentyfour villages аз an endowment for its maintenance. This temp! 
known as the “Temple of China’ was situated close to a sanctuary 

ono which was about forty yojanas to the east 
the course of the Ganges” (Chavannes, Religieux 
pp 82-83: Beal, Life, p. xxxvi). Scholars are now generally of 
opinion that ‘according to the distance and direction given by Lising 
the temple must have been situated in Bengal (R C. Majumdar 
in Mistory of Bengal, Vol. L p. 69). This shows that the early dominions 


of the Guptas included some parts of 
28 Cf SELGE чо н 














оп the obverse, the reverse being |. Dikshit opines that, on 
numismatic grounds, the place of this more with the later kings 
‘of the dynasty than with the earlier ones as indicated in the Purinas 
(Advance, March 10, 1935, p. 9; Raychaudhuri, op. cit, p. 409). 

29 Bina-bhatta in his Harsacarira gives the following details about 
the incident—"While reviewing the army, under the pretext of showing 
him his forces the basebom (andrye) general Pusyamitra crushed his 
master, Brhadratha the Maurya, who was weak in keeping his coronation 
oath” (Harsacarita, р 193: Indian Antiquary, Vol. П, p. 363). 
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by the latter. We learn from the Purünas that the Nagas csta- 
blished their rule at Vidisà (modern Besnagar near Bhilsa). 
Padmavati (modern Padam Pawaya in the Shivapuri District of 
Madhya Pradesh), Mathura and Kantipuri (which has not yet been 
properly identified). The existence of several Naga principalities, 
as alluded to in the Puranas, is strikingly attested by Samudra- 
gupta’s Allahabad prasasti which mentions Nagadatta, Nagascna, 
Ganapatinaga and Nandin amongst the kings of Aryávarta 
exterminated by the Indian Nepoleon. Many Мара coins have 
been discovered both at Padam-Pawaya and at Mathur. The 
Puranas mention a tribe called the Pusyamitras occupying 
the region near the source of the Narmada. That there flourished 
a tribe of this name is probably proved by the testimony of the 
Bhitari pillar inscription of Skandagupta^ which refers to an 
unsuccessful encounter of this tribe with the Imperial Gupta 
authority. A  Pusyamitra-kula is also alluded to in the Jain 
Kalpasütra. The Puranas occasionally throw remarkable light 
upon the vexed question of the chronology of several ancient 
Indian dynasties. All of them unanimously declare that the 
Andhra Simuka, after having assailed the Kànvàyana Susarman 
and destroyed the remains of the Suñgas' power, would obtain 
the possession of this earth, If this statement is to be relied 
upon, it is almost certain that Simuka was for some years a 
contemporary of Sugarman, the last of the Kinvayanas. This 
would enable us to suggest for Simuka as well as for the founda- 
tion of the Sátavühana power, a date in the middle of the first 
century B,C.—324 B.C.—137 years (period of the Mauryas) —112 
(period of the Sungas)—45 years (period of the Kanvas)=30 
В.С. This conclusion the date of the foundation of the 
Sátavàhana power sect in agreement with the numismatic 





30 The Bhitari inscription of Skandagupta states that the Pusya- 
mitras, who had great resources in men and money, attacked the Gupta 
Kingdom (samudita-bala-kosán == Puyyamitrüri-- ca). Divekar suggests that 
Ihe expression should be read as yudhy—amirási=ca (Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. 1, pp. 99 ff) 
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evidence which also suggests for the event a date towards the 
middle of the first century B.C 
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Purànic and Jain Evidence om the Early Dynasties! 
B. D. Chatterjee, Burdwan University 


Of the whole mass of carly and early mediaeval Indian 
literature, it is only the Puránas which cared to hand over to the 
posterity any systematic royal genealogy. This statement does 
not necessarily imply, however, tbat all the gencalogical accounts 
recorded in the Rájavarhšánucarita section of the Purüpas are 
flawless or that reference to royal families of ancient India is 
entirely absent in any other type of literature, religious or secular. 
But this remains largely true despite the presence of corroborative 
material in a number of non-Puranic literary works. 

Materials incorporated in the Puránas for the study of royal 
genealogies of the ‘historic’ period (which roughly begins from 
the sixth century B.C.) arg not inadequate: but it has time and 
again been shown by competent scholars that the Purinic 
accounts taken by themselves, do not stand on very sure legs. 
It is essential, to satisfy the needs of critical history, to test 
Puránic materials in the light of other sources—in some cases 
in the light of non-Purünic literary texts and mostly in the light 
of archaeological evidence. It is this idea that prompts us to 
attempt in this paper at an assessment of the relative depend- 
ability of Puránic and some Jain sources in drawing up a his- 
torical account of the dynasties that are known to have ruled 
between the sixth century B.C and the beginning of the fourth 





1 [The paper was received sometime after the Seminar —Ed.) 
2 The evidences of the Puranas do not indicate any such stage us 
‘prehistoric’ or ‘historic’. Tt seems resonable, however, to take it as a 
convenient starting point because comparative studies in the Puránic and 
other sources have made possible the reconstruction of a rough ouil 
an political history from this period onwards. whic 
Scope of controversy. It is in this sense that the term 
used 
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century A.D. For the convenience of treatment we propose 
to classify the dynasties enumerated in the Purànas' in terms of 
certain broad periods and deal with them separately 
(a) Dynasties of the Pre-Maurya and Maurya periods, 
(b) Dynasties of the Post-Maurya and Pre-Gupta period and (c) 
Gupta dynasty. 


Dynasties of the Pre-Maurya and Maurya Periods 


In the period beginning with the fall of the Brhadratbas 
and extending upto the downfall of the Mauryas, the Puránas 
mention the Pradyotas, the Sisunágas, "some carly contemporary 
dynasties’, the Nandas and the Mauryas.* They first mention 
the Pradyotas who came to power ‘when the Brhadrathas, 
Vitihotras and Avantis have passed away’ and it was only when 
the rule of the Pradyotas had terminated after the reign of five 
members of this line (which lasted, according to different 
Puránas for a period of 52, 152 or 138 years) that the Sisunigas 
came to rule." And according to the Purinic testimony, Bimbisira 
along with his successors belonged to the line of Sisunága. 

It is interesting to note that relévant Jain sources confirm 
some of the statements made by the Purüpas. Of the five 
Pradyota kings mentioned in the Puránas, for example, at least, 
two—Pradyota and Pülaka, the younger brother of Gopülaka,! 
figure in some Jain legends. Purápic materials, however, come 
into sharp conflict with Jain evidences on the point of the rela- 
tive chronological position of the Pradyotas and the Saiénuñgas, 








3 According to Pargiter, some of the Puránas carry the narrative 
on to the rise of the Guptas 

4 For the Purápic lists, we are using the materials contained in 
Pargiter's work entitled The Purdna Test of the Dynasties of the Kall Ave 

5 Pargiter. ep. cit. pp. 6870. 

6 Ibid., p. 68 

7 Ct ‘Pradyota, Udayana and Srenika: A Jaina Legend’ by 
P. D, Gune in the Annals of the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, 1920-21, 
pp. 1-15 The tradition i» confirmed by the Kathdsarirsdgara which refers 
to Palaka and Gopálaka as the sons of Mahásena who was, as other 
evidences indicate, indentical with Pradyota (loe. cir). 
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As has already been stated, according to the Puránas, the 
Saigundga dynasty came to power in the period of Sisundga who 
brought ruin to the Pradyotas, and Bimbisira was only a later 
member of this family. 

On the other hand, the Jain legend incorporated in the 
Kumdrapalapratibodha of Somaprabha, a work of the 13th 
century A-D., indicates the near contemporaneity of Pradyota of 
Ujjayini,? the first member of the Pradyota family, with Udayana 
of Kausimbi and Srenika of Magadha.^ The near contem- 
poraneity of Pradyota of Avanti with Bimbisira of Magadha is 
further indicated by the combined testimony of two other Jain 
works, The Srhavirüvalicaritra ог Parisistaparvan by Hema- 
сапага!» makes Srenika Bimbisira, a contemporary of Mahi- 
vîra. A comparatively unused passage in the Jain work 
Tiloyapannarfî'* makes Palaka roughly a contemporary of 
Mahavira. The reference to Avanti ín relation to Palaka 
definitely suggests his identity with the son of Pradyota and 
establishes the synchronism between Bimbisára and Pradyota. It 
is thus evident that the Pujánic testimony is in conflict with the 
Jain evidence in so far as the question relating to the relative 
genealogical and chronological position of the Pradyotas and 
Bimbisárids is concerned. It seems, however, preferable, in view 
of the unanimity of Jain sources which are otherwise unrelated 
to each other on this point, to reject the Puránic evidence on this 








8 P. D. Gune, Гос. cir. 

9 н. C. Raychaudhuri (Political History of Ancient India, Sth ed. 
P. 114, note 2) adduced fairly convincing arguments to establish that 
Pradyota of the Puranas and Pradyota of Avanti were identi 

10 Seniya, Sreniya or Sremika are different forms of the name of 
Bimbisiira given in Buddhist and Jain works 

11. Ed. Jacobi, 1 22-28 

12 Ed. А. N. Upadhye and H. L Jain (Jaina Sarhraksaka Sangha) 
Jakkie Virajimo piseyassar&payar samavanno takkêle abhisiro Pülaya 
nûme Avaniisudo (4th Mabádhikrta, 1505. Incidentally, to  Palaya 
has been assigned in the Tiloyapannatti а reign of 60 years, as oppowed 











to 24 or 28 years assigned to him in the Puranas. 
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issue and to consider the members of the Pradyota family and the 
Bimbisirids as near contemporaries.'? 

The genealogy of the successors of Bimbisira, as given in 
the Purinas,'* is, however, in fair accord with the evidences of 
Jain texts. Of the three successors of Bimbisra,^ viz. 
Ajiitasatru, Darsaka and Udayin mentioned in the Puránas, two 
vir. Kunika Ajitasatura and Udayin, figure in Jain sources like 
the Nirayüvalisürra." Parisistaparvan and Karhákosa.)* The 
authority of Buddhist evidence is justified in keeping silent about 
Daríaka, us there was possibly no such ruler in the line of 
Bimbisára. 

This much about the relative dependability of the Puràpic 
and Jain cvidences on the genealogy and chronology of the 
Pradyotas and Bimbisárids. In respect of the essential details 
relating to the political history of the period. Jain materials seem 
to be far superior to the meagre data "furnished by the Purlinas. 
The only historical events of his period that find mention 
Purünic literature are (i) foundation of the city of Kusumapura 
or Pátaliputra by Udayin and the transfer of the capital from 














13 Н. C. Raychaudhuri (op. cit. p. 115), on the authority of Buddhist 
sources, proves that the Saifunágas represented an altogether different line 
amd came into power later than Bimbisira and his successors, 

14 Pargiter. op. cit, p. 69. 

1$ Reference to the other successors oí Bimbisira, viz Nandivar- 
dhana and Mahánandin, might have been the result of some confusion 
affecting the value of Purànic chronicles. Of these, Nandivardhana might 
have belonged to the time of Sisunàga (cf H. C. Raychaudhuri, op. eir. 
р, 222). Incidentally, it is interesting to note that the Prabandhacin- 
Mimani of Merutuhga (trans C Н. Tawney, pp 180-81) refers to one 
Nandivardhana, a prince of Kusumapura- but, from the natare of his 
description in this work, his identification with Nandivardhana of ‘the 
Puranas is a remote possibility 

16 Referred to by Н. Jocob in bis edition of the Kalpasiiira of 
Bhadrababu, p. $ 

17 Ed. М. Jocobi, ТУ 1-9. VI. 21-32. 

18 Trans C. H. Tawney, pp. 177-79, 

19 Н. C. Raychaudhuri. op. cir, p. 216. 
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Rájagrha 10 this city,” and (ii) destruction of the power of 
Avanti by Sisunàga. Contemporary events of great political 
significance. ce the long drawn hostility between the Pradyotas 
and the Bimbisárids reflected in the attack on Rájagrba in the 
days of Bimbisüra by Pradyota and the hostile relations between 
the king of Avanti and Udayi extension of the power of the 
Bimbisürids to Campa? enmity between  Ajütaatru and 
Уајаі, 29 etc. scattered through different Jain sources, re- 
main entirely absent in the Purápic evidence on this period. Jain 
sources thus make definite improvement upon what we know 
from Puranic testimony alone. 

The Purünic and Jain sources relating (o the period that 
followed the termination of the rule of the Bimbisárids are, in 
some cases, in fair agreement with cach other. It is true that 
the Jain works make no mention of the Saisunàgas; but the 
Nandas and the Mauryas who came after them, according to 
the Puranas, figure in à number of Jain works.°* The statement 
in the Puránas regarding the origin of Nanda from the union of 
Mahünandin, the last Sisunága ruler. with а Südra woman is 
somewhat dissimilar to the assertion of the Parísisaparvan that 
Nanda was the son of a courtesan by a barber: but, in view of 
the relative obscurity of Mahünandin. the evidence of the 
Parisistaparvan on this issue may be correct.?^ The statement of 






















20 The Parisaparvan (VI. 21-32) amd Avaiyakaniryuki (ХУП 
11. 27) also give elaborate details about the selection of the of 
Phtaliputra and the foundation of the capital by Udayin there. 

21 P. D Gune, Гос. cit; Pariiisraparvan. р 42. 





22 Pariügapervan, Canto VL. 21-32 

23 Moemle. Uvüsarodasio, П. Appendix. p. 7 (cited by Н. C. Ray- 
chaudhuri, op. cit. p. 201) 

24 Cf Kathdsaritsdgara (Durgaprasad's and Parabs ей. p. 10) 
which refers to Yoga-Nanda: Parüisaparvan (VL 231-43) which men- 
tions Nanda immediately after Udayin : vaiyakaniryukti, ХУП. 11.30; 
Prabandhacintümami (pp. 191-92) which incorporates a legend about 
Mahinanda who may be identical with Mahápadma of the Puranas 

25 Cf. Curtius Rufus, Quintus, History of Alexander the Great, 
Hook IX. Chapter П (R. © Majumdar, The Classical Accounts of India, 
m 129). 
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the Parisisrapurvun? regarding the nine Nandas ruling in succes- 
sion is in remarkable agreement with the Purinic reference to nine 
Nanda kings. Further, the description of Mahápadma as surva- 
Ksatr-antako nrpah in the Purinas** accord with what the 
Parisistaparvan writes on the extensive power of king Nanda.” 
‘The dynastic revolution which brought about a major change 











the politics of Magadha by bringing Maurya Candragupta, aided 
by Cinakya. into power, at the cost of the total extinction of 
the Nandas, is indicated both by Puránic passages and by more 
than one Jain work." Among the many successors of Candra- 
gupta mentioned in the Puranas only four figure in Jain texts. 
The Purifistaparvan?" refers to Bindushra, Ао! 
Sampra 





ri. Kunàla and 
mong the successors of Cundragupta ; but, apart from 
sideration of the number of Candragupta’s successors, 
testimony varies again from the said Jain account in 
that, while in the Purdnic list, Кораја figures as a ruler, in the 
Pariststaparvan, which gives a detailed story about how he be- 
сате blind, he is not given that status. The details of а legen- 
dary character found particularly in the Paritistaparvan relating 
to the rule of the Mauryas do not find confirmation in the 
Puranas and the dependability of these accounts, unsubstantiated 
by other sources, is open to justified doubts, 








26 Canto УШ 

37 Pargiter. op. cit, p. 25. 

2k Paritistaparvan, VIL WI 

39 hid. VIM. 171-445, give the long story of how Canakya brought 
about the ruin of Nanda power through Candragupta, Jacobi points 
out that, according to Leumann, these stories were taken from the 
Cárni and Tika of the Avaiyakaniryuke (IX. 64-38; УШ 149.2), Ine 
dentally, it may be noted that, according to the Porifistaparvan (УШ. 
_ Эду. the accession of Candragupta took place 155 years after the 
Nirvana of Maliavira R. Shamawastry's trans of Kautilya' s лайк 
a . p. xxi) shows that ihis event finds mention also in the 
Nidvükwümria of Somadevasüri, a Jain writer The identity of the 


Purhnic Kautilya and Cánakya of Jain legends seems to be established 
writes in this connection (op. cit. pp. xxix. Da 
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Dynasties of the Post-Maurya and Pre-Gupta Period 
What strikes one most when he begins to deal with the 
dynasties of the post-Maurya period is that relevant Jain sources, 
compared to the evidences of the Purünas, tend to become more 
casual and inconsistent about the numerous post-Mauryan dynas- 
some of which are local and listed in the Puranas while some 
have been mentioned in the Jain sources; the Jain texts again 
refer to some dynasties which find no mention in any of the 
Puràgas." In respect of details relating to the dynasties that the 
Purünic and Jain sources have in common, there is hardly any- 
thing in Jain works that can serve as useful guide to the historian. 
Of the different Suñga rulers listed in the Puranas, only 
Pusyamitra, Agnimitra and Vasumitra seem to have been known 
to Jain sources, though the relations among the three were not 
possibly clear to the Jain writers. And further, the Jains con- 
tradit the statements of the Puranas regarding the regnal period 
of the rulers. Pusyamitra, according to the Tiloyapannatt, 
ruled for 30 years and Agnimitra-Vasumitra for a period of 60 
years? and certainly these statements are not even in distant 
agreement with the Puránic, evidence. 
‘The other post-Mauryan dynasties that find mention in the 
Puranas and some Jain works are those of the Saliváhana, 
Sitavahana rulers of Pratisthana:” but it is not possible 19 form 

















f. op eit, pp. 70-74. И may be mentioned in this con- 
nection that the Tilayapannani refers to the rule of Caturmukha for 42 
years (4th Mahidhikyta, v. 1504), of the Vijayavamsiyas for 155 years 
(V. 1506), and of Naravahana for 40 years (v. 1507); but none of them 


| appears to have been known to the Puranas And. though the same 
work dwells in some details on the chronological position of Saka-nrpa 
(Vv, 1496-1503), neither this reference, nor the references to different 
post-Mauryan Saka dynasties in the Puránas throw any light on the 
history of Saka rule in India. 

32 Темин vassd supussamitiamnd (v. 1506). H €. Raychaudhuri 
(op. cit. p. 391, note 1) cites another Jain evidente in support of this 
Statement : Wasumitt-Aesimitre-satshi (v. 1507) 

33 Prabandhacintdmant, pp. 14-15: Kalpapradipa of Jinaprabhasóri 
cited by V. N, Mandlik im hi» "Sàtavàhana and Salivahana and thc 
“Galiyahana Saptatati (IMRS, Vol. X, pp. 127-38), etc. 
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any proper idea about the nature of Satavahana rule in the 
Deccan from these scanty references and, compared to elaborate 
genealogical and chronological details about the Andhra- 
Sátavühanas furnished by the Puranas. the Jain data are insigni- 
ficant. It is, however, interesting to note that at least the Tiloya- 
pannarfi?* possibly refers to the rule of the Andhra-bhrtyas known 
also from the Puranas. And further, some Jain texts refer to the 
ruler Saktikumára (not mentioned in the Puránas) whom H. C. 
Raychaudhuri, on the authority of the Nanaghat inscriptions, 
would like to include in the line of Satavahana rulers. 
Regarding the Murundas, the Purdnic and Jain sources seem 
to be supplementary to each other. Among the various local 
dynasties ruling presumably after the Andhras, the Ригїпаз men- 
tion the Murundas and state that 13 future Murunda kings along 
with low caste men, all of Mleccha origin, will enjoy it half 
400 years.” — Purünic evidence regarding the duration of 
Murunda rule is in clear disagreement with the period of 40 
years assigned to them in the 7iloyapannatt ; but it may be 
pointed out in this connection that the Tiloyapannat/T contains 
a single reference (o the Murundas, and that too is extremely 
casual, Some Jain sources however, seem to supplement 
Purünic evidence on the Murundas by referring to the seat of 
Murunda authority. It has been pointed out that both the 
Padaliptaprabandha of the Prabhivakacarira amd the Avatya- 
Жау suggest Pitaliputra in Magadha as the scat of Murunda 
power, though it could well cover other regions of the west as 
indicated by the Jain version of the Sirishdsanadwarrirhsika,’™ 

















H Tano bhatthatthana jódà (v. 1907) ; bhathaihanà kêla doni 
sayaim havirhel badala. Le. "the Whriya-Andhrae will rule for 242 years’ 
(v. 1508). 





adyesapi rãjã та kaicit Pratisphne. pravitall viraketra ini 
36 Pargiter, op. cir, p. 72. 
X! Cálam muruda(ya) vamsá (v. 1506). 
38 Sce S Chattopadhyay, Early History of North India, pp. 117-19. 
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And what may induce onc to commend the fragmentary Jain 
source to act as a supplement to Puránic evidence, at least іп 
some cases, is that the Juin evidence relating to the territory 
where the Murundas ruled finds support in some widely varying 
sources. 





The Gupta Dynasty 


The last dynasty that finds mention both in the Puránic and 
Jain sources is that of the Gupta rulers. Despite certain obvious 
gaps, our knowledge of the Gupta dynasty is more or less с 
borate; but as is well-known, it is derived neither from Рига! 
mor from Jain sources. With the exception of the unhistorical 
materials contained im the forged Kaliyusurijavritāmu in the 
Bhavisyottara. Purina,” the scope of Puranic evidences on the 
Guptas is strictly limited to the description of the territoi 
enjoyed by the Guptavarhsajas and the value of that description 
i» considerably affected by wide discrepancies in the different 
manuscripts of the Puranas. The Puránic passage which was 
ken by Pargiter to describe Candragupta's dominions‘ is shown 
10 have different versions in different manuscripts" and thus 
proves to be of little use to the historian. 

The Jain evidences on the Guptas lead us to no better goal, 
Casual references to the Guptas in Jain sources betray. in fact, 
the confusion of Jain writers regarding the history of the dynasty. 
"The Tiloyapannatit, for example. has in one place а statement 
regarding the duration of Gupta rule and contradicts in another 
place the former statement by giving a different figure. 

Tt must, however, be conceded that the Рига and Jain 
sources on the Guptas, however fragmentary and partly corrupt 


























W R. C. Majumder, ‘Forged Puráma Test on the Imperial Guptas 
ино, Vol XX. pp. 35-50). 

40 Pargiter. op. cit. p. 5%: introduction. p. xii 

4! D. C Ganguly in /HQ. Vol ХУШ. pp. 3W6 fh: Vol XXL 
UL 
v 42 Doni sada panevenná (urnan (v. 1504); rare 

гаре doni ya sayûnî бейка (Y. 1508). [See p. 150, note 43. 
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they might be, were possibly drawn from some genuine accounts, 
Independent evidences quite effectively demonstrate that the 
regions enumerated in the Puránic description of Gupta dominions 
(though there is often some confusion in properly interpreting 
the different versions of the relevant Puránic passage) were really 
ruled over by the Guptas. And however contradictary the Jain 
statements might be on the duration of Gupta rule, 255 
years and 231 years quite closely approximate the total duration. 
of Gupta rule, as suggested by other sources. 

The study made above, though incomplete in respect of 
details, possibly brings out some important conclusions regarding 
the nature and relative dependability of the Purinic and Jain 
sources relating to the early dynastic history of India. We have 
tried to show that references to some dynasties flourishing between 
the 6th century B.C. and the beginning of the 4th century A.D. 
are common to both these sources and that the relevant details 
incorporated in the Purdnas and the Jain works serve as effective 
supplement to each other. It has, however, to be noted that, 
of the numerous Imperial and local dynasties listed in the 
Puránas, only а few have become subject of casual notice in the 
Jain texts. Thus, though faulty and mutually inconsistent in 
many cases, the Purünic evidence taken as а whole is more 
systematic and cover a wider field than what is covered by the 
evidence of the Jain texts. It is true that Jain historical materiral 
relating to the period when Mahavira, the real founder of Jainism, 
flourished is more elaborate and effectively supplement Puránic 
accounts and that early mediaeval Jain literature throws inter- 
esting side light on different aspects of the political life of the 
period: but for the major part of the age with which we are con- 
cerned in this paper. the Jain sources remain comparatively 
inadequate. 

Finally. however, we would like to conclude with the 
note that, though, for the purposes of the reconstruction of 
political history, the value of Purànic or Jain sources cannot 














4 [CC D. C Sirear im Бакау» presented to Sir Jadunaih Sarkar, 
ed. H. R Gupta, Punjab University, 1958, pp. 343-47 —Ed.] 
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be underrated, taken by themselves they do not count much and. 
x eur present knowledge of the political history of ancient India 
É its us to assert that most of the important pages of the 

of the period would have remained unwritten had not 
archaeological evidences of a more dependable character come 
ov our aid. С. 
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The Puránic Tradition and Agnimitra Suñga 
Sm. Bela Lahiri, Jadavpur University 


‘The accounts of the Puránas with regard to the genealogies 
of the royal lines that are supposed to have existed before the 
commencement of thc so-called Kali age may not be regarded 
as authentic. But the accounts of the dynasties that ruled after 
the beginning of that era, as furnished by some Puranas are not 
altogether fictitious, since their existence is vouchsafed by other 
sources as well, One such is the dynasty of the Sungas who 
are said to have succeeded the Mauryas on the imperial throne 
of Pátaliputra. The existence of à Sufga line is proved by the 
Bharhut gateway inscription. The story of the foundation of 
the dynasty by Pusyamitra. the general of the Mauryus. is corro- 
borated, with greater details, by Bána's Harsacarita.? But there 
is some confusion with regard to the Puránic tradition about 
Agnimitra who is generally believed to be the son as well as the 
successor of Pusyamitra.” That Agnimitra was the son of 
Pusyamitra is also known from. Külidása's drama MalaviKügni- 
mitra But difficulty arises with regard to his succession, since 
the Puránic tradition is not unanimous in this respect and the 
Malavikagnimirra, our only other source of information, does 
not throw any light on the point, 

Now. 
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their respective reign periods. Only the Marsya, Vayu and 
Brahmanda Puranas give us the complete account of the Suga 
monarchs, ie. their names along with their reign period 
it is interesting to note that one of the numerous MSS of the 
| Matsya Purina mentions the name of Agnimitra, who is the 
| second member of the Suñga dynasty according to the other 
| Puranas. 15 this omission due to textual blunder, or deliberate ? 
To a critical student, the omission of Angnimitre’s name in all 
| the numerous MSS of the Masya Purana would not appear to 
be due to any textual blunder, for, in that case, the copyist 
would commit mistakes in a few MSS, not in all the MSS con- 
ístently. Pargiter has already shown that the Marya Purana, 
although based on the same original source from which other 
Purāņas also derived their material, has a character of its own, 
distinct from that of the Уйун and Brofmanda. und is earlier 
than the two. The Visi and Bhagavata are stil) later than 
the Уйун and Brahmümda. Hence. the tradition recorded in the 
Matsya Purana. being the earliest, seems to be the most reliable 
one, and textual corruptions ure less likely to have crept, into 
its MSS. 
That the silence of the Maru Purina With regard to 
Agnimitra is not due to error, but appears to have some definite 
significance can be shown from a critical study of the question 
of the total duration of the dynasty. In spite of difference in 
details, ull the five Purãņas agree in giving the total number of 
Suùga kings as ‘ten’, and the total duration of the dynasty as “112 
ears, But the actual total, according to the aggregate of reign 
is. differ in the different Puranas: it is 149 according to 
Vayu, 142 according to Brahmända, and 112. 114 or 109 accord- 
ing to the different MSS of the Marsya Purina (cf. Appendix 
below). This discrepancy is due to the fact that the individual 
periods vary in the case of the first and eighth kings 
Matsya. Vayu and Rrahmanda Puranas, whereas different 
of the Marsya vary even with regard to details about the 
ud seventh kings. although all the Marsya MSS agree 
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in excluding Agnimitra from the list of Suga kings. Now the 
duration of 112 years, which is assigned to the Sunga dynasty 
invariably by all the Purinas, corresponds exactly with the sum- 
total of reign periods only according to those Marsya lists which 
have the nearest agreement with the Way and RBrahmünda 
accounts. And significantly enough, it is only by excluding 
the reign period of Agnimitra, which is eight years according 
to the Vayu and Brahmanda, that these Marsya lists conform to 
the total of 112 years.” 

It is known from the Mdlavikdgnimirra that Agnimitra ruled 
as viceroy (оргу of his father Pusyamitra at Vidi.” But, as 
a matter of fact, he was virtually the idependent ruler of УИА. 
Kālidāsa styles him as rûjan (king) and it may be noted that he 
conducted warfare with the neighbouring kingdom of 
quite independently and without consulting his father.’ But 
neither the Mdlavikdgnimitra nor any other literary text indicates 
that Agnimitra ever succeeded his father on the imperial throne 
of Patuliputra. It is quite likely that Agnimitra ruled at Vidifî 
while his father was ruling at Pataliputra and that he predeceased 
his father, Such an eventuality explains the apparent anomalies 
in the Puránic accounts so far as Agnimitra is concerned. He 
was а member of the Sufga dynasty no doubt, and he ruled 
practically independently as a king." so he is included in the 

















6 Cf. the total reign periods according to the different Pur&oue as 
shown in the Appendix. It is only according to the d/gjm MSS of the 
Matsya Purüws that we get the aggregate of 112 years Cf, Com- 
prehensive History of India, Vol If, p. 101, for the theory which tries 
lo maintain the total duration of 112 years by excluding the reign 
periods of the fifth, sisih and seventh Sunga kings, which also amount 
to W years, in place of the years of Agnimiten’s rule. Mut in that сало, 
the total number of Suhga kings would be only 7, as against the signi- 
ficantly unanimous Purünie tradition which gives it a» "IU. 

7 Millavikdeniniira, Act V. 30. 

ж Ibid, Act L 6% and Act V. 13-14. 

9 To Agnimitra Sudga ix often attributed some 
from Ahiechatrà and Кашаты bearing the name of Agnimitra, CI. 
K. P. Jayaswal, HORS, Vol. HI. p 479, note 15, and Vol. X, p. 206; 
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lists of ten Suüga kings in most of the Puranas. And curiously 
enough. the Afarsya Purana. which docs not include him in the 
list of Sunga kings, maintains the total number of these ruling 
princes as ‘ten’. ‘This shows that Agnimitra is actually taken 
into account as one of the ruling members of the Sunga family 
even by the Marsya Purana when it gives the total number of 
kings, although it does not mention him by name and count his 
reign period of eight years separately, since he did not survive 
his father to succeed him, and because his rule at Vidisi con- 
verged with that of his father at Patatiputra. This, at the present 
moment. seems to be the most probable explanation of the 
apparent anomalies of the different Puránic accounts regarding 
Agnimitra, who was the son—but not probably the successor 
of Pusyamitra Suüga. 





APPENDIX 


Different Purûnic accounts (except those of Visu and 
Bhàgavata, which. though they give the total number of kings 
as Чеп" and their total reign period as “112 years’, do not enu- 
merate the individual reign periods) including those of different 
Matsya MSS are given below. 


этот, т 

point of view. 

imbi belong to two 

distinct series of purely local issues, from which the coins bearing the 
me of Agnimitra cannot be singled out, and because these are much 

in date than the period of Agnimitra Suga Moreover, it is doubt- 
Ahicchatrh and Kaui&mbi regions and 

all; for Уа, the sest of Agnimitra's 

amy coin bearing the name of Agnimitra. 


Purhoic accounts. cf. Pargiter, 
‘the references to the different 
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Lunar Affiliation of Puránic Genealogy 


N. N. Bhattacharya, Chinsurah, Hooghly Dist., West Bengal 


In the Epics and Puránas we find that most of the kings 
claim their origin either from the sun or from the moon. This 
also holds good in the case of the later kings belonging to the 
historical age. The conception of the sun or of the moon as 
the divine ancestor of the royal dynasties is highly interesting 
from an anthropological point of view. In the present paper, 
1 wish to deal with this strange feature of the Purinic genealogy 
especially the lunar affliations of the Purápic kings. 

According to the Vis Purana, Brahman emanated from 
the navel of Visnu: from Brahman sprang Atri and from 
Atri the moon. The mpon was bestowed lordship over the 
stars, the herbs and the Brühmanas. The moon performed 
the Rájasüya sacrifice which aroused vanity in him. He seduced 
Tari. the wife of Brhaspati, and did not return her in spite of 
the request of the gods. Therefore the gods waged war against 
the moon who, on his own part, was assisted by Sukra and others, 
‘The war. however, was a drawn game, and at the arbitration of 
Brahman, it was decided that the moon would return Tiri to 
her legal husband. Meanwhile Tiri brought forth a child whose 
father was the moon. The child was named Budha: from 
Budha sprang Purüravas and from the latter sprang Ayus. This 
is the story of the origin of the lunar dynasty." 

From an anthropological point of view, we cannot ignore 
the aforesaid myth as a creation of the story-teller’s fancy. 
Hutton Webster writes, “There is good reason for believing that 
among many primitive peoples the moon. rather than the sun. 
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the plancis or any constellation, first excited the imagina- 
tion and aroused feelings of superstitious awe or of reli 
venei 


ious 
on."* Payne says that the worship of the moon naturally 
precedes that of the sun. The licentious character of the moon, 
us we find in the Purünas, is not an isolated myth. The male 
moon-god is everywhere in the habit of kidapping women.* 
‘The aborigines of Central Australia represent the moon as 
claiming that all women belong to him by right, and that it is 
by his consent only that they are permitted to marry mortal 
husbands.” In Greenland, it is believed that the moon comes 
down at night to intercourse with women, and "young maids 
wre afraid to stare at the moon, imagining they may get a child 
by the bargain" Corresponding beliefs centering round the 
moon also prevail in Europe. From the time of the Reveda 
there was a mystical belief that the moon was the divine guardian 
of a girl, and according to the Grhyasarigraha® and the Paras- 
Kara Grhyastira, he enjoys a girl when she develops the signs 
of puberty. In the Kausitaki Upanisad, it is stated that, “From 
the wise moon. who orders the seasons, consisting of fifteen parts 
when he is born, from the moon who ig the abode of our ancestors 
the seed is derived. The seed, even myself. the gods gathered 
up into an active man. and through an active man they brought 
me to a mother" In many places of India and elsewhere, 
the moon is conceived as the tribal ancestor. and where 
matriarchal features are still prominent, as the tribal ancestress. 
11 is now evident that. in primitive thought, the moon is regarded 




































2 Rest Days, рр. 124 f 

3 History of the New World, Vol. I, p. 493. 

4 Journal of American Folklore, Vol. XX, p. 28. 

f Spencer ond Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, pn. 
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Egede, A Description of Greenland, p. 209. 
Aranaxon, Jeelamdie Legends, Vol I p. 635; Dyer, English 
Folklore, p. AV: Logan, The Scottish Gael, Vol YL pp. 332. 160 
к Rgveda, X 8S 4041. 
ә Quoted in he Com on Gebhila Gr. Sit, UL 4 6. 
10 Рандо, L 4. 16; cf. Sariwarta Sambi, 64-67. 1 
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as the cause of conception and generation. The moon is the 
Tegulator and. according to primitive ideas, the cause of the 
periodical functions of women. Referring to the Egyptian con- 
ception of the moon, Elliot Smith remarks that "the moon was 
regarded as the controller of menstruation. The Placenta. and 
also the child, were considered to be formed of menstrual blood. 
The welfare of the placenta was therefore considered to be 
under the control of the moon."? The moon is not only thought 
of as the source of the reproductive power of women, but like- 
wise all their other powers and functions, especially those which 
seem to belong to their special competence, such as agri- 
cultural magic and others. Among the Chukchi, the magician, 
"when he desires to make especially powerful incantations, 
must strip himself naked and go out of his house at night when 
the moon is shining". On the Gold Coast, that is modem 
Ghana, the same word means both ‘moon’ and "magic! In 
Ashango, moon is conceived as the source of magical power." 
The Thonga magicians of South Africa in the time of perform. 
ing their functions are said to have become (мазо or possessed 
hy the moon." 

Thanks to Frazer's” valuable researches the origin 
‘of kingship, it is now established that kingship originated from 
agricultural magic? The kings were originally magicians. As 
the moon is specially conceived as the source of magical powers, 
it is evident that kingship has some logical connexion with the 
moon. From this point of view, the lunar dynasties of the Epics 
and Puranas are to be interpreted. In fact, examples can be 
cited from the Epics and Puránas that the kings of the lunar 
dynasty performed certain functions which belonged to the 
special competence of the moon. According to Frazer, magic was 
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primarily agricultural: therefore the most common duty of the 
magician is to bring rain. In later age when the functions of 
magicians were vested in the king, one of his essential duty was 
the magical control of min. Among most of the primitive 
peoples. the king was the rain.maker, Instances are frequently 
found from the Epics and the Purinas that kings had to fight 
against drought. In primitive belief. it was the moon who was 
the controller of water and moisture, In Vedie myth. the moon 
is the ruler over all waters." In China, the moon rules the 
waters, while in Japan, he rules over the "blue waste of the 
sea with its multitudinous waters. In Egypt. the moon-god, 
Khons, was the controller of the waters of the Nile? The 
watery character of the moon was well known even in the six- 
teenth century Europe. Shakespeare wrote : 


“The moon, the governess of floods, 
Pale in her eyes, washes all the air.” 


"Thus, in the Purànic conception of the lunar dynasty, relics 
of a very primitive belief are discernible, The myths centering 
round the conception of the moon as well as the lunar dynasty 
have some positive significance if studied from a comparative 
point of view. Otherwise, it is not possible to give answer to 
the question why from the Puránic age down to the historical 
so many dynasties associated their names with the 
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Early History of the Saunakas 


Amiya Kumar Chakravarty. Calcutta 


To readers of the Mahabharata and some of the principal 
Purünas, Saunaka must be quite a familiar name. It was to 
some Kulapati Saunaka and his associates at Naimis-Aranya 
(identified with modern Nimisa or Nimsár on the river Gomatî 
in U.P.) that the great Epic. Mahabharata by Vedavyasa, then 
called Jaya or Bhárata, is said to have been recited by Sauti 
Ugraéravas, for the second time, the first recitation having been 
made somewhat earlier at Taxila by Vyûsa's disciple, Vaisam- 
payana, at the instance of the author himself, before young 
Janamejaya and his brothers, his priests, a number of his prin- 
cipal councillors, and also the sages 















of Vyasa was 
father of Ugrasravas and a 
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that of the above Kulapari as the chief listener in some Puranas 
like the Brahma, Harivamsa and Garuda. A few others, like 
the Vayu, Bralumünda and Marsya, show evidences of having 
been recited at Kuruksetra. during the reign of king Adhi- 
simakrsna, third in descent from Janamejaya, by some later 
Saras, before the sages of Naimisa headed by a Saunaka. Some 
Saunakas figure as seers of the second mandala of the Reveda. 
While some others are named as seers of the Asharvuveda, The 
Atharvaveda, commented on by Ѕауапа, is known to be а 
Saunakian recension. Other prominent Saunaka sages and Vedic 
teachers are mentioned not only in the Bráhmana, Aranyaka and 
Upanisadic texts, but also in the Mahdbharara and the Puranas. 
There are, besides a number of exegetical texts related to the 
Reveda and the Arharvaveda, which are attributed to teachers 
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bearing the surname of Saumaka. It is thus а familiar name to 
readers of Vedic and non-Vedic texts alike, and it can be casily 
imagined that there should be some natural curiosity among 
readers of such texts to know something about the carly history 
and genealogy of the Saunakas. Unfortunately. the only 
attempt in this direction so far appears to be that of Pu 
‘That scholar tried to trace the origin of the Saunaka family, and 
also to draw up a chronological table of the Saunakas ; but he 
failed due mainly to his peculiar abhorrence for the evidences 
of the Vedic texts, which be characterised as Brühmanical fabri- 
cations, Nevertheless, his researches in this direction are to 
be gratefully remembered. An attempt will be made here to 
trace the early history of the Saunakas, and it will be found that 
Pargiter’s failure was due not so much to lack of appropriate 
materials as to his negligence to sort them out and utilise them 
properly. He relied too much on the so-called Ksatriya tradition 
of the Mahabharata and the Puranas. neglected the thread 
offered by the Vedürthadipikà, commentary on the Sarvànikramant 
of Katyüyana, and brought himself down in a quagmire. It 
Will also be found that the Vedic texts are not merely ritualistic 
treatises, but also sometimes contain very useful historical 
materials which, if handled and utilised carefully and supple- 
mented by the evidences of the Epics and the Purágas, may 
help to open some of the baffling knots of ancient Indian history. 
‘The general impression among scholars has been that 
Saunaka is а personal name, and that all the Saunakas mentioned 
in the Vedic, Epic and Purina texts represent but one individual. 
This is not truc. The word Samnaka is à derivative of Sunaka. 
and there can be no doubt that the seers, sages and Vedic 
teachers bearing the surname of Saunaka were all descended 
from some Sunaka whoever he might have been. According to 
the evidence of some Srauta texts (Asvalayana, Baudhdyana and 
Apastamba), the Sunaka-gotra happens to be an offshoot of the 
famous Bhargava group of families. Sunaka, as the originator 
of the families of the Saunakas, was thus a Bhárgava par ex- 
¢ellence. The second mandala of the Rgveda is known in the 
Vedic texts also аз the Saunaka-mandala or Grrsamada- 
mandala, of which the principal seer is Grtsamada, It may other- 
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wise be called the BAürgava-mandala as well, just as the 4th 
and Gh mundalas may rightly be called the dvigirasa- 
mandalas. both Gautama Vamadeva and Birhaspatya Bharadvaja, 
the prin 1 scers of these two mandalas, being descendants of 
the old Айвігаѕа family. Seer Grtsamada was thus а Saunaka 
(son or descendant of Sunaka) and a Bhargava too, and he 
has been actually named as such in the superscriptions of those 
hymms of the second mandala of which he happens to be the 
seer. It is but natural to expect that the correct and the most 
authentic account of the origin of the Saunaka family was hest 
preserved among the Saunakas themselves, and, fortunately for 
us, such an account, however brief and wanting in details, is 
found іп at least two Saunakian texts, the Rsyanukramant and 
the Arsünukramani, and also in a third text, the Sarvanukramani 
of Katyfyana, Of the two Saunakian texts, being tables of the 
seers of the Reveda from beginning to end. the first one has now 
become defunct; but quotations from it are still available else- 
where. One such quotation. concerning Sunaka and Grisamada, 
is found in Sadgurusisya’s Vedarrhadipikà. а commentary on the 
Sarwinukramani, and we will come to it presently. In the pre- 
face to the second mandala, the Arsdnukramani says— 
rsir=Grisamado nama vijñeyah sa са Saunakah 
aurasah Sunahotrasya Sunakasy iva krtrimah || 
fasmád — Айқіғахаһ piirvarh paícür—sa. Bhrgutüri. gatah || 
‘The Sarwinukramani of Kštyšyana, on this point, states— 
ya Arigirasah Saunahotro bhawa Bhargavah Sunako="bhavat sa 
Grtsamado: dvifîyarit mandalam=apasyat 
Commenting of this. Sadgurusisya in his Vedarthadipika 
declares 
dvitiyart mandala уудҝ̆һудгий tad —rser— janma-vivaksay— 
etihasam=ûha. — Angirasa-Sunahotra-putro. bhûtvû yajî 
‘surair= gy о mukiah. Раїсйй==1пйгеп=ойга-Сүтхатайа-пата 
Bhrgu-kule Sunaka-putro—' bhavat sa dvifiyarit 
mandalam-—apasyat. Saunaken=ap=idam=uktam =rsy- 
anukramane. hi. 
tvam=agne tu Grisamadah Saunako Bhrgutivi sarah | 
Saunahotrah prakriya tu sa Añeirasa ucyate || 
vyðkhyār=eyari katha рӣгушй Saunak-Aearya-varnane || 
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‘The last line of the quotation from the lost Rsyanukramani, 
in Sadgurusisya’s commentary, evidently refers to ап ea 
authority, another unnamed Saunak-acárya. and the words уат 
agne there relate to the first words of the first hymn of the 
second mandala, the indication being that Grtsamada happens 
to be the seer of a number of hymns that follow the one with 
the words rvam=agne. Now. from the above statements of the 
4 texts including the Vedarthadipika, it becomes evident that 
seer Grisamada, who was originally the son of some Sunahotra 
of the Angirasa family, had later on become a Saunaka as the 
adopted son of Sunaka Bhargava, so that, from an Āñgirasa, he 
had turned into a Bhargava. It appears that the son of Suns- 
hotra was stolen in course of a sacrifice by some Asuras, but 
was eventually rescued by Indra who gave him the title of 
Grtsamada. This account is further elaborated in the Brhadde- 
varā (IV. 66-78), another Saunakian text dealing mainly with 
the deities of the Reveda, wherein it is said that the son of 
Sunahotra (his personal name is nowhere given) looked like 
Indra in appearance and physical features, and that he so pleased 
his great rescuer with his hymns that Indra accepted the young- 
man as his friend and designated him as a great seer, giving him 
the title of Ortsamada (the one that pleases). The above 
evidences also indicate that the ceremony of adoption actually 
took place after the son of Sunahotra had become famous as à 
seer, and that, whatever his personal name, he was a youngman 
at that time, But though the Vedic texts are silent about the 
Parentage and personal attainments of both Sunahotra and 
Sunaka, it seems quite logical to assume that both were reputed 
sages, as a great seer of the stature of Grtsamada could 
reasonably be expected 10 have come of a family of poets and 
seers, and also to have accepted, at somewhat advanced age. 
the fatherhood only of a very renowned sage. It also stands 
to reason to assume that both Sunahotra Afgirasa and Sunaka 
Bhargava were well known to each other; they might have been 
very close friends. so that the ceremony of adoption could 
take place smoothly, with mutual- consent. at some convenient 
time. Our investigations will show that Sunahotra was not only 
a Rgvedic seer, but also belonged to a family of very great seers, 
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and that Sunaka Bhargava too was very well versed in the Vedas 
and was a man of great personal attainments, though not actually 
a seer himself. 

Against this unanimous and unmistakable evidence of the 
Vedic exegetical texts, including the evidence of the Srauta- 
‘sfitras cited already. the Mahabharata and the Puranas speak of 
at least 3 Grtsamadas and 2 Sunakas flourishing at different 
periods of history, though Pargiter speaks of only 2 Grtsamadas, 
the third one probably having escaped his notice— 

1. Grtsamads, son of Sunahotra and grandson of 
Ksatravrddha, who was опе of the earliest kings of the Kasi 
dynasty. Sunahotra had three sons, namely Каба, Sila and 
Grtsamada. The last-named prince had a son named Sunaka, 
and it was from him that the Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and 
Südras professing the Gotra-name of Saunaka originated.’ If 
this evidence were correct, both Grtsamada and his son. Sunaka, 
professed the same gotra whatever that might have been. 

2. Grisamada, son of some Vitahavya or Vaitahavya king 
of the Haihaya-Yidava dynasty. This Grtsamada has been 
called a Rgvedic seer, and the genealogy given shows Sunaka as 
his desendant in the 14th step (Mahabharata, Anusisana-parvan, 
Chapter 30). It is said here that Sunaka's son was Saunaka, 
from whom came the Saunakas. This Mahübhürata Chapter 
also gives the story of the conversion of the Vaitahavya king 
into a Bhargava Brihmana overnight. Being defeated in a 
bloody battle by Pratardana. prince of the Kasi dynasty, the king 
had taken shelter. with the remnants of his family, in the her- 
mitage of some Bhargava sage that possibly lay near by. When 
that prince came to the hermitage and demanded delivery of the 
refugee and his family. the Bhargava sage declared that the 
defeated Vaitahavya king had already become a Brahmana by 
discarding his Ksatriyabood for ever. The Puranas do not 
mention any Vaitahavya or Vitahavya as king of the Haihaya- 
Yüdava main line : but they mention one Vitihotra as a descendant 
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of Arjuna Kartavirya, and it is quite possible that Vitahavya, 
as а son or descendant or near kinsman of this Vitibotra, might 
have been ruling in the eastern provinces of the then Haihuya- 
Yüdava empire. The Уайаһаууа dy sty apparently ended 
with the conversion of the refugee and his family into 
Ksatra-Brühmanas under the Bhargava group. The Maha- 
bharata account seems true as it finds confirmation from at least 
two hymns of the Afharvaveda. The Yádavas were proverbially 
notorious for their pride and scanty regard for the Bràhmapas. 
Like their ancestors, the sons of Arjuna Kártavirya, who had 
killed old Jamadagni Bhargava and carried away his cow. the 
Vaitabavyas, too, are said to have lifted the sacred cow of some 
Bhárgava sage and probably also to have eaten the flesh thereof. 
This sacrilegious act had doubtless developed into a matter of 
common discussion, so as 10 form the subject-matter of at least 
two hymns of the Arharvaveda— 

Ye sahasramt=ardjann=dsan data-satà. uta | 

te Brühmanasya дуй jagdhvà Vaitahavyüh parübhavan || 

gaur=eva fan  hanyamünà Vaitahavyin=avatirat| (V. 

18.10-11) 

The Vaitahavyas. who ruled over a thousand people and were 
themselves quite numerous (literally, one thousand in number), 
came to ruin having killed (and probably also devoured) the 
sacred cow of a Brühmana. The cow herself, being slain, pulled 
down the Vaitahavyas as it were. 

‘The Srüjayas and the Vaitahavyas waxed excessively in power 
and pride. which almost touched the sky; but they came to 
ruin having injured a Bhargava sage [by killing his cow]— 

atimatram=avardhanta nodiva divam=aspršan | 

Bhreurh hirisitvà Srñjaya Vaitahavyah parabhavan || (V. 19.1) 

3. Grtsamada. said 10 have been a son of Rajarsi Suhotra. 
descendant of Bharats-Bharadvája and ruler of Pratisthána 
(Prayàga or Allahabad). Puránic genealogy shows this Grisa- 
mada as a grandson of Brhatksatra and as à Gotra-originator, 
though no reference to Sunaka as his son or descendant is made. 
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The above evidences show that the first Grisamada was 

a son of Sunahotra of the Kasi dynasty. the second, a son of 
some refugee Vaitahavya king of the Haihaya-Yadava group, and 
the third, a son of the royal sage Suhotra of the Bharata- 
Вһагабуйја line of Pratisthina, The Gotra-name of the first is 
unknown, while the second was apparently a Bhárgava by reason 
of conversion. One of the two is declared to have been the 
father, while the other is shown as an ancestor of Sunaka, not 
son or descendant, and both the pairs of Grisamada and Sunaka 
may be said to have professed the same gorras, whatever these 
were. On the other hand, it is the third Grtsamada, who as a 
descendant of Bharadvaja, had direct connection with the 
Angirasas, and it is he alone, who comes nearest to Grtsamada 
Saunahotra of the Vedic texts. As is well known, the Bharad- 
vājas happen to be an offshoot of the Añgirasa group of 
Brihmanas. We have already noted that, according to the un- 
animous evidence of the Saunakian texts, the Sarwinukramant 
of Katyayana and commentary, the Vedarthadipika of 
Sadgurusisya, Grtsamada was the son of some Sunahotra Afgirasa, 
and was later on adopted as а son by Sunaka Bhārgava. It is 
thus evident that the Sāras and Pur&na-teachers of ancient India 
were, for some reason or other, unable to gather authentic informa- 
tion about Sunaka and Grtsamada, and this fact probably 
resulted in their giving different stories at different places. As 
against these idefinite statements, we have the clear and definite 
statements of the Vedic exegetical texts. which. however meagre 
in detuils, appear quite reasonable and dependable. Particularly, 
the evidence of the Saunakas themselves on the matter can. by 
no means, be underestimated. And here also, significantly 
enough, we have confirmation from at least two Puránas. the 
Brahma and the Harivamsa. 
We have already noted that, beyond giving the family-numes 

of Sunaka and Sunahotra. the Vedic texts do not say а word 
bout their parentage. The matter, therefore. still remains open. 
“In view, however. of the statements of the Brahma and 
Harivamsa Puranas, the matter relating to the parentage of 
5 Sunahotra mo longer remains a difficult problem. The two 
PPuripas. of course. wrongly call Grisamada a son of king 
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Suhotra : but the truth probably is that it was Sunahotra, father 
of Grisamada who actually happened to be a son or grandson 
of Suhotra, so that the seer Grisamada was a grandson or great- 
grandson of Suhotra. The 6th mandala of the Rgveda, which 
is otherwise known as the Bharadvaja-mandala, incorporates the 
hymns of seer Bharadvaja (stated to have been the adopted son 
of Bharata) and his descendants. The hymns of the seers 
Suhotra (VI. 31-32), Sunahotra (VI. 33-34), Nara (VI 35-36), 
Garga (VI. 47) and others, all descendants of Bharata- 
Bharadvāja, are found here. and these are mainly in praise of 
Indra. The close juxtaposition of these hymns as well as their 
subject-matter, may be an indication that the seers concerned 
were not far removed from one another. It has been noted that 
the son of Sunahotra became famous as Grisamada by his praise 
of Indra. The identity of Sunahotra Añgirasa may thus be 
regarded as established, and our supposition that a poet and 
seer like Grtsamada must have been born in a family of seers 
is also established. According to Pargiter's genealogical table 
of the royal dynasties, Suhotra stands Sth or 6th in descent from 
Bharata. Sunahotra, father of Grtsqmada, probably comes a 
generation or two later. so that he may be said to stand 7th or 
Sih from Bharata, Sunaka Bhárgava. as a friend of Sunahotra. 
also belongs to the same generation. 

We may now consider who exactly Sunaka Bhirgaya was. 
and where he might possibly have been living. |t may be 
reasonably assumed that he was not living far away from 
Sunahotra, an inhabitant of Pratisthána. The Mahābhārata 
account, cited above, shows that the Vaitshavyas were in 
‘occupation of a large part of the Kasi region. and the Bhirgava 
hermitage piving shelter to the defeated king was not far off 
from Kasi. It seems probable that Sunaka Bhargava might 
either belong to this family of the Bhàrgavas, or to some other 
family living close by, while the Neo-Bhirgavas headed by 
Vaitahavya were continuing independently as a distinct Ksatra- 
Brühmana branch. Кай and Pratişthãna are contiguous terri- 
tories. Pargiter's table shows Pratardana as anterior to Bharata, 
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was doubtless older than he by a generation or two, so that 
Sunaka Bhargava. as a contemporary of Sunahotra, might stand 
lith or 12th in the descending order from him. If this dating 
be correct or approximate, both Sunaka and Sunahotra may be 
said to have flourished some 12 or 13 generations earlier than 
king Dasaratha of Ayodhya 

Now to come to the question of the parentage of Sunaka 
Bhárgava. It appears, from the very brief account of ће Bhrgu 
family given in the Mahabharata by Sauti Ugrasravas, at the 
request of his chief listener, Kulapari Saunaka, that one Pramati 
was born in the line of Cyavana Bhargava. This Pramati had 
a son called Ruru, by his wife, Ghrticl. an Apsaras (nymph). 
By his wife, Pramadvarà. another Apsaras, Ruru begot Sunaka 
who was brought up in the hermitage of the sage Sthülakeia, 
and it was this Sunaka who happened to be the originator, the 
grand-patriarch. of the Sau 

Ruror=api suto jajñe 

Pramadvarayiirn dharm-dtma tava pürva-pitàmahah || 10 

tapaswi ca yasasvi ca rutavün = Brahmavittamah 

dhürmikah satyavadi pa niyaro niyat-àianah || 11 
In other words, this Sunaka happened to be a very pious and 
famous sage. given to penances, well versed in the Vedas, and 
foremost among the knowers of self (Brahman). Grtsamada, 
son of Sunahotra, could thus have no objection to, or hesitation 
in. accepting a very senior and learned sage as his father, a 
great seer though he was already. 

Here ends the brief history of the origin of the house of 
the Sunakas or Saunakas, which, as an offshoot of the far-famed 
Bhiirgava group, produced not only Vedic seers and very famous 
sages from time to time, but also a galaxy of renowned Vedic 
teachers whose works are still read with care and revered by 
millions of students of the Vedas throughout the world. 

Both Vedic and Pur&sic traditions regard the Saunakas 
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called a pure Bráhmana. though his 
happened to have wives of the semi- group: 
but his adopted son, seer Grisamada, doubtless came of 
a family of Brahma-Ksatras. if not of pure Ksitriyas In 
this way, the line of Sunaka Bhárgava had turned into a mixed 
line of Brahma-Ksatras ог Kgatra-Brāhmaņas. According to the 
Srautasütras of Baudhiyana and Apastamba. the Sunaka-gotra 
has only one Arseya-pravara, namely. Saunaka ог Grtsamada. 
The Afvalüyana Sraufasütra. however, says that the gotra has 
one pravara, ог, alternatively. 3 pravaras. the latter being 
Bhárgava, Saunaka and Gürtsamada. This indicates that oi 
ginally there happened to be two branches among the Sunakas, 
опе professing only one Pravara-name. the other three. Later on 
an offshoot, called the Saunaka-gotra, also developed, the origina- 
tor here probably being Kulapati Saunaka of Naimis-àranya men- 
tioned above. His title of Kulapari is indeed very significant, 
and it may be that his direct descendants, after the lapse of a 
few generations, had begun to name themselves after that great 
patriarch. With the dispersal of the Sunaka families to different 
places in course of time, their Pravara-names too appear to have 
undergone some alterations. At the moment, the Saunaka 
families. professing at least 5 sets of Pravara-names, may be 
found. namely, (1) Saunaka or Grtsamada, (2) Bhürgava, 
Saunaka and Gártsamada (as in the Ѕгаша texts), (3) Sunaka, 
Saunaka and Grtsamada, (4) Bhärgava, Saunahotra and Gürtsa- 
mada, and (5) Sunaka. Sauhotra and Grtsamada. The Saunaka- 
gotra. which is not mentioned in the Srauta texts, possibly be- 
‘cause of its inception at a much later date. also hus 3 Pravara- 
names, namely, Saunaka, Saunihotra and Grtsamada. There is 
no material difference among these sets of Pravara-names. 
Saunahotra and Saunihotra may be regarded as identical, 
while Gürtsamada is a derivative of Grtsamada, meaning the 
son or descendant of Grtsamada. The word Sauhotra, in the 
Sth set of Pravara-names of the Sunaka-gotra, is of very special 
Significance, proving beyond doubt that Sunahotra, father of the 
рата eae rid son or grandson or descendant 
of king Suhotra. Among the Vaidika Brihmanas of Bengal, who 
originally came from the west (probably Kanauj and other 
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places of Northern India). are found families professing both the 
Sunaka and Saunaka-zotras- 

The Mahabharata account,’ concerning the overthrow of the 
Vaitahavya dynasty and its extinctio a ruling line, seems 
true, confirmed as it is also by Vedic evidence already quoted 
above; but its indication that the line of Vaitahavya later on 
had come to be known as Saunaka. from his descendants, 
Grisamada and Sunaka, has no foundation. On the contrary. 
there is strong evidence to show that the descendants of Vaita- 
havya, the Neo-Brihmanas of the Bhargava group. later came 
to be known as the Yaskas or Yüskas, after a very prominent 
descendant, the sage Yaska. Yaska is cited in the Srautusütras 
as a Gotra-name under the Bhirgavas, with the 3 pravaras— 
Bhargava. Vaitahavya and Sávedasa. The author of the Nirukta 
text, that we have now, was a remote descendant of Vaitahavya 
and Yaska, The Yaskas, like the Sunakas, have everywhere 
been called. Ksatra-Bráhmanas. 

Опе Grtsamada of some ruling Ksatriya family, and a 
great seer of many Rgvedic hymns. had become а Bhárgava 
Brahmana and the head of a very renowned family. This pro- 
bably was the tradition. There was perhaps a Grtsamada among 
the carliest princes of the Kasi dynasty, a descendant of Ksatra- 
wrddha. A second Grtsamada happened to be a descendant of 
king Brhatksatra of the Bharata family of Partisthàna. Some 
Vaitahavya king of the Haihaya-YAdava line had also become 
a Bhêrgaya Brahmana by overnight conversion. Lastly, there 
was а Sunaka-gotra. with the name of Grisamada as a pravara. 
All these facts probably got mixed up.in course of time, causing 
confusion and bewilderment among the later Saas and Purdna- 
teachers themselves. so that different statements concerning the 
same subject, are now met with in different texts. Pargiter. а 
foreign scholar unacquainted with the correct Indian tradition 
 reparding gofras and pravaras, got puzzled, and was compelled 
to conclude that "there were two Grtsumadas and two Sunakas, 
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and therefore two Sunaka-gotras"." There might have been 
several Grtsamadas and several Sunakas, not to speak of only 
two, flourishing at different periods, in different families, so as to 
have common names is not an unusual thing; but it has now 
bcen shown that there happened to be only one Sunaka and one 
Grisamada in the Bhárgava line, and hence there was, and still 
is, only one Sunaka-gotra, not two. It has also been shown that 
the Saunaka-gotra of later origin was nothing but an offshoot 
of the main Sunaka-gotra. 

‘The evidences of the Srauta texts, in matters of otras 
and pravuras, are indeed invaluable, showing as they do the 
actual family affiliations of the ancient sages. They preserve 
the names not only of the originators of the ancient gorras, 
but also those of the prominent sages and personages under 
each family, who are sometimes met with in various Vedic texts 
as scers, or teachers of various Vedic schools. Needless to say, 
these lists were not prepared from mere second-hand informa- 
tion, or from hearsay, as was very probably the case with the 
Preparation of the genealogies of the Rsir by the Sāras and 
Purána-teachers, generally living in cites and capitals, under the 
protection of their royal patrons. Citation of morra-pravara 
names, in the beginning of any sacrifice or ceremony, is regarded 
in India as an essential part of the function from time imme- 
топа, although the practice really means mention of the 
actual lineage, or identification of the family. of the person or 
persons taking part in it, and it is not difficult to imagine that. 
before gorras as such came to existence, family-names, with the 
names of the prominent personages of the past ages, used to 
be cited during sacrifices"and other ceremonies. 

The genealogy of the Sunakas is not given here; but it 
may be mentioned incidentally that Pargiter’s “Chronological 
Table of sis"? does not at all mention the 3 seers of the second 
mandala of the Reveda either under the Bhirgavas or under the 
Saunakas: neither does it mention any of the seers of the 
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Atharvaveda. Among the famous Saunaka sages and teachers, 
only two are mentioned, although the Vedic texts mention several 
by name, besides the others referred to by their surnames only. 
Mention of some Saunaka teachers and sages is also found in the 
Atharva-parisista, The authors of the Vedic Anukramants, too, 
are conspicuously absent in that table. The task of preparing 
a much more comprehensive table is not an impossibility, though 
it may, particularly the datings, prove very difficult. The same 
may be said about the chronological tables of some other Rsi- 
families as well, namely, those of Vasistha, Viivàmitra. Bhrgu, 
Angiras, Atri and others. Besides the Epics and the Puranas, 
some Vedic texts particularly are replete with the personal names 
of many ancient seers and sages, and they contain some very 
useful historical references leading to identity and approximate 
dating in several cases. A tentative table, to serve as a working 
hypothesis, may thus be prepared without very much difficulty. 
‘The trouble of the indiscriminate use of Gotra-names, in pre- 
ference to personal ones, is there; but one will have to proceed 
with caution, to avoid overlappings and misplacements. 











IX 
The Hümas in the Puranas’ 
U. Thakur. Magadh University, Gaya 


An account of the relations between the Indian and Western 
civilisations in ancient times is indeed the fascinating story of 
а period of about a thousand years, which begins in the first 
century B.C. with the establishment of the so-called Indo- 
ythian dominion and bears as its distinguis mark the 
subjection of the extreme north-west of India to tribes which 
сате from the regions of Central Asia. It was in that region 
that three great civilisations—the Classical, the Indian and the 
lranian—have crossed one another and have left their imperish- 
able impress on the history of the ancient world. The Persians, 
the Saka-Scythians, the Indo-Greeks, the Parthians and the 
Kusinus came and dominated the political scene of India for 
about five hundred years and the latter were followed by а 
more formidable and ferocious race that immediately succeeded 
them as conquerors in North-Western India. They are com- 
monly known as the Hanas or the White Huns or Ephthalitex 
whose part in Indian history commenced from about the middle 
of the fifth century A.D. and continued for about a hundred 
years. 
‘The great upsurge of the Hanas literally knocked the two 
+ great continents of Asia and Europe out of bottom, and paralysed 
the peaceful and cultured life of millions of people for a pretty 
long time. Like meteors they shot up into the sky and soon 
vanished into nothingness. Born believers in blood and iron. 
the Hanas wwooped down upon the plains of Asin and Europe 











1 [The author sent his paper, but could not attend the Seminar. 
The subject of the paper falls outside the scope of the Seminar —Fd] 
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and carried horrible deaths and devastations with them. Their 
violent outbrust resembled something like volcanic erupti 
in the history of the human race, and, like a veritable strain 
‘of lava, they issued forth from their homeland and spread over 
Europe and Asia. "Homeless and lawless, they rode their 
horses awake and asleep. Their fierce yells spread terror wher- 
ever they were heard and they engaged all the civilised peoples 
of the world in fearful cataclysmic war. 











Tt was in the wake of their invasion of Persia that the Hanas 
first made their appearance on the Indian political scene. 
Defeated and subdued by Kubad. the Persian monarch, the 
Ephthalites diverted their attention elsewhere and consequently 
got deeply inyolved in Indian affairs. From the Chinese chro 
cles we learn that they commenced their career of conquest in 
this region by invading and capturing Gandhára in North-Western 
India about 465 A.D. then ruled over by the Kusinas, 
by either Kidára or one of his successors. who had carlier been 
expelled from Bactris by the same Ephthalites at the time of 
the latter's conquest of Southern Turkistan. Their prolonged 
fight with the Persians had naturally brought them in close 
contact with the Indian borderland which then presented the 
spectacle of a house divided against itselí—t0o vulnerable to 
escape the notice of a daring and conquering race like them. 
‘Thus, by the end of the fifth century A.D.. the White Huns 
came to stay as a potential factor to be reckoned with in Indian 
politics. 

The story of this spectacular achievement of the Hanas in 
India is yet to be told. and no serious attempt was made in this 
field so far) A close examination of all available evidences 
bearing on their origin enables us to conclude that the Huns of 








2 HCIP, Vol Ш, Intro, p. xv. 
3 Thakur. The Манах in India, Varanasi, 1967. 
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Attila who dominated Europe and the White Huns who sub- 
sequently happened to rule over the major portions of North- 
Western and Western India for some time were two different 
branches of the same race which traced their descent from the 
Turanian family of the Turks. In this connection, we have a 
very useful guide in the name ‘Hun’ itself as applied to the 
Ephthalites. The Byzantine historians probably had the 
European Huns in their mind and employed the name in a 
generic sense, without real ethnological grounds, and Procopius, 
the first of these historians to use the name "White Hun', lived. 
fully a hundred years after the days of Attila.“ 

Further we have also to explain the singular use of the 
Sanskrit name Hina to designate this people, if not on the 
ground that the name became familiar there just in consequence 
of the White Hun inroad. 

The earlier mention of this name we have in the Bhitari 
pillar inscription of Skandagupta during whose time the 
Hanas made their first appearance in India. Yasodharman also 
uses the same name to designate the White Huns in his Mandasor 
inscription? which glorifies his triumph over Mihirakula, M. 
Specht in his note on the name written as How or Hoa-tun has 
convincingly suggested that the Chinese sources apply the name 
Hun to the Ye-tha or Ephthalites Thus we find that there is 
a uniform application of the name Hina or Hun to the Ephtha- 
lites in Greek, Indian and Chinese records alike. It probably 
shows that the designation was current among the nation itself, 
which means that the Ephthalites stood in close ethnological 
connection with the European Huns who make their appearance 
in history just at the same time—a conclusion which is also con- 
firmed by philology. 














4 Stein, op. cir, p. 89. 
5 Sircar, Select Inseriptions, Vol. T, p. M5. 
6 Journal Asiatique, 1883, p. 335. 
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As noted above, the history of the HGnas in India is shrouded 
in obscurity, though we have numerous references to their 
activities in Indian literature as well as in epigraphic records 
belonging to different periods. The Chinese and the Classical 
sources throw interesting light on the activities of the Hünas 
in those parts of the world: but they (except Hiuen-tsang's 
accounts) are almost silent on their movements and activities in 
India. The Indian sources also do not enlighten us much on 
this point. They mention the Hinas off and on. but give us no 
detailed account of their activities. 

‘The earliest mention of the Hünas we have, however, in the 
epics, In one of the Mss of the Ramayana, the Pahlavas and 
Hanas have been mentioned side by side? We have a similar 
reference to them in the Mahābhārata,” The Sabhá-parvan pre- 
sents the list of foreign tribes which include the Hünas and the 
Cinas. The Bhisma-parvan also mentions the Hinas, Besides the 
Hanas, we have also reference to the Hürahüna in the Mahd- 
bharata.” It has been suggested that the word Hara stands for 
the old Persian word Karamir or Kharamir which means ‘red’ 
оғ ‘deep colour" In other words, Hàrahüna means ‘red Hana”. 
In another account, the "Karamira Hyuon' and ‘Speta Hyuon' 
have been mentioned side by side. It is said that the Zoroas- 
trians called their enemies, who included the Huns, 'Karamira" 
because their headdress, shield and flag were all of red colour 
(sukhra Kulaha ut sukhra jena ut sukhra draphsy V It is, however, 
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7 Cf Petersburg. Dictionary, wv. 

8 мм. (Calcutta cd). L 688S; HL 1990; VE 373 

9 Thid. П 39; Ш. 1185. 

10 Asiaticn (Festschrift Fr. Weller), pp. 121 
11 Hahaman-vast@, 6.3 In this connection it is important to note 
at we have mention of a tribe known as TAmralipiaka in the Mahi- 
ае (t 147; IL 120). They seem to have been so named probably 

colour. In the accounts of the Tang 

dynasty of China, it is stated that the Tibetans had a peculiar custom of 
colouring their mouth with red colour (Shafer, Ethnoeraphy of Ancient 
India, p. 14: see Buddha Prakash, Kalidasa aur Hûna, p. 46, note 79) 
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interesting to note that we have no mention of the red Hanas 
elsewhere, though the White Huns ог уеш. Hanas have been 
frequently referred to. In fact, the Hanas had nothing to do 
with the red colour. The Persian accounts probably confused 
them with other invading races, who adopted red flag and red 
shield, with the Hanas. This name was later borrowed by Indian 
authors from the Persian chronicles and gradually found its 
mention in the Mahabharata, and in other works. Whatever 
he the name, there was, however, no racial difference between the 
so-called Hürahüpa and the Hana. They were called White so 
That they could be distinguished from the Hiung-nu proper. 
Thus, the Hárahüna actually stands for the White Huns or the 
Hanas in general, who had invaded India 

Varühamihira refers to both the Hünas and the White 
Hünas (Svera-Hüna).* The Малахат? also mentions. them 
along with the Cinas. While in the Sabhi-parvan, they are 
included in the list of the foreign tribes, in the Bhisma-parvan'* 
they are mentioned in relation to the Persians. 

Coming to the Puranas, we find that while they preserve 
detailed lists of kings belonging to different dynasties that 
flourished in ancient India they are not so discreet in preserving 
the list of the Нава kings who dominated the political scene of 
India for about a century. They!" mention their name (Hana) 
in their list of peoples along with the Yavanas, Gandharas, 
Sauviras, Madrakas, Kunindas, Páradas, etc. The Brahmünda 
refers to the Hürahüna which also finds mention in the 
Mahabharata. "The Hárahünas were in fact the White Hung who 
inhabited the Herat re; In the Hrahmónda" and Уйун 











12 Ваната, ХІ. 61 

Y» Las 

14 П. 51. 23-25: Hürohünüsie ca Krenn Maimavarivine=tarha 

15 9. 65-66: Hüpüh Püraskaih saha. 

16 Mk, Chap. 57 or 54 vw. 34-39; Yayu, Chap. 4S, vv. 10836; 
Hrahmündo, Chap. 49. vv. 44-71: Maya, Chap. 114, vv. 34-62 
Wamana, Chap. 13, vv. 36-58; also cf. Sachau, Alb. Ind. 1, pp. 299/300, 

17 CE 49 44-71 
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Purünas)* we have the following—Hüna Darvah sa-Hiadakah, 
Hana Darvà Bahüdakah. Hana Darvah sa-Hahukah.** The 
Visnu and Karma Puranas? also refer to the Hünas along with 
the Sav: nd the Saindhavas. Of the different readings, how- 
ever, the reading Hürahüna is supported by the Mahabharata? 
The Brhatsamhitz suggests Hárahüra which is also supported 
by the Kàvyamimarisa ** 

The Püradas mentioned in the Puránas were the Parthians 
who lived in the Khorasan region. The Hürahünas or Hárahüras 
were either a branch or the White Huns themselves who are 
credited with having subjugated the entire area from Central 
Asia to Central India and beyond, about the fifth century A.D. 
It has been suggested that the Hárahünas were living in the Herat 
region? According to the Puránas, "When the kingdom of the 
Andhras has come to an end. there will be kings belonging to 
the lineage of their servants: 7 Andhras and 10 Abhira kings, 
also 7 Gardabhins, 18 Sakas. There will be 8 Yavanas, 14 
Tusiras, 13 Murundas and 11 Hinas."=* The Harsacarita” 
places the Hanas in Uttarápatha apparently somewhere about the 
Western Punjab, and the Darvas were the people of Di. vibhisira 
which roughly comprised the Punch and Naoshera regions be- 
tween the Jhelum and the Chenab.2* 

In the account of the fifty-six countries, mostly holy places 
lying in and on the borders of India, given in the Şarpaficûddeta- 

















18 Cf. 49. 44.71 

19 See 45, 109.36, For the variant readings, see D. C. Sircar, Srud. 
Geng. Ane. Мей. Ind, p. 24, note 4 

20 For the variant readings, see Sircar, op. eir, p. note X. 

21 Wisnu, М. 14:17; Kürma, 1, Chaps. 4647. П. Chap 32. 11-12: 
Brahma, 21. 147. 

22 Sircar, op. cir, p 24, note 4. 

33 Loc. eit. 
24 Moti Chandra, Geog. Ee, Shu, pp. 66, 27-28, 31-92 
35 СІ. Sircar, op. cir, p. 27, note 2 
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vibhaga in the Saktisaigama Tantra?" described trom (he 
pilerim's point of view, the Hûna country is mentioned. Similar 
lists are also found in some other works, mostly Tantric, and 
the majority of the localities are the Saiva and Sakta ririhas 
which definitely indicare Tantric influence, The earliest work 
containing a list of fifty-six countries seems to be the Candra- 
sarbhasürra or Candragarbhavaipulya®® which mentions them in 
connection with the Buddha's manifestations in Jambüdvipa. Cf. 
the Sammoha Tanira (composed before 1450 A.D.) which 
ves two lists of the countries. The Hüna-deia is placed to 
the south of the Kimagiri and to the north of the Muru-desa, 
ie. the desert, and is called the land of heroes, This list is 
further supported by the Harsacarira, noted above, which places 
the Нора country in the Punjab region. practically suggesting 
the same area. Thus. the Hanas or Hárahünas of the Mahd- 
bharata may be equated with the Himalayan people divided into 
various groups. Stririjya was known to the Mahābhārata which 
lay between the Hûna land and "Тайата. ie. in the trans- 
Himalyan region also known to Varihamihi and Kalhana, 
Moreover. in the records of the Pratibiras, Kalacuris and others, 
we have mention of the Hûna royal houses and they were ulti- 
mately regarded их one of the thirty-six clans of the Rajput 
The Hanas figure prominently in the list of the countries 
described in Kîlidîsa's Rarhuvasa as having been conquered 
and subdued by Raghu in the course of his dimvijuya. The 
description of the  Raghuvariía was imitated by a later 
prafastikára at the Paramira court who describes the Paramira 


























29 Saktsangama Tera. Bk WI. Chap VIL The work was com- 
posed sometime before 1744 A.D. (Sircar, op. eir, pp 69-70) 

30 Translated into Chinese by Narendrayatas in 5*6 АТУ 

3 Р. К. Gode, ANORI, Vol XIX. рр 184 f 

32 Cf. Sircar. op. cit. р. 71 
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king Laksmadeva as having defeated Айра and Kalinga in the 
сам, Cola and Pandya as far the TAmraparni river in the- south, 
and the Turuskus on the banks of the Varbksu in the north, with 
A difference that the Hünas have been substituted here by the 
"Turuskas? who probably signified the Hanas in his time. 

From the description of Kālidāsa. it is clear that the north- 
мем and the northern lands beyond were held by the Pürasikas, 
Hanas and Kambojas. In other words, in the time of Kālidāsa. 
the Hügas were settled in the Doab formed by the tributaries of 
the Oxus, to which Ksirasvimin also attests, and had not 
reached the confines of India proper during this time—a fact 
which is confirmed by the history of the Oxus region itself 
Wherein we have no mention of the Hünas from about the second 
century B.C. to the third century A.D. Their presence in that 
is not supported by any evidence 
whatsoever, Their mention in the Raghuvarhta clearly indicates 
that they made their presence felt in the region and outside by 
the fourth century A.D. and not before. In the Sabhi-parvan 
of the Mahdbhdrara, we have a detailed description of Arjuna's 
conquests in the north-western regions where the Vall 
Daradas, Kambojas, Lohas, Parama-Kambojas and Rsikas are 
said to have fought against him." But the Hanas have not 
been referred to in this connection. 

On the basis of the above evidences, it may be suggested 
that there was no Ephthalite settlement in India proper up to 
500 A.D. though they had by this time settled down as a power- 
ful political force in the Oxus region whence they often directed 
their devastating raids on the Indian soil Their empire in 
500 A.D. comprised Tokhiristàn, Kabulistin, and Zabulistan, but 
included no part of India proper. Their advance was restricted 
by king Fîrûz of Persia: but. on his death in 484 A.D.. they 
moved forward, stormed !he region father east and established 
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their headquarters at Herat. Their movement always carried 
with it the horrors of death and terrible devastations reflecting 
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= ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 
I 


x Page 20. note 7. line 4.—Add—The Puranas also quote various- 
| Jy the duration of the reigns of 22 
| Bárhadrathas 5 Pradyotas and 10 Saisu- 
: nigas. flourishing in Magadha between 
the Bhirata War and the rise of the 

| Nandas, as 1408 (94041384330), 1498 
(1000--138--360) and 938 (7234524 
163) years. See Pargiter AHT р. 197. 
= 52. line 29.—Read—Nagasihvaye 






м 54 line 24.— Read —from early 6th century 
56. line 10 — Read —beginning. 
—Read—Hst. 1 
9.—Read—erosional 
27.— Read —accommodate 
13.—Read—Sth-2nd_ centuries 
— Read —unthinkable 
15.—Read—Ghaggar 


А 109. note 15, line 3.—Read—Meghavahana 
a MS, line 1.—444 Editorial Note—The author writes Andhra 
as common in Telugu, though it ix 
generally Andhra in the Puranic texts. 


ins 14-17. —Add Editorial Note—The statement seems 
to conflict with those at p. 181, lines 


